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“I thank my memory, I yet remember some of these articles, and out they shall.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
PRETTY, BUT PERNICIOUS PRATTLE. 


Walter and Angelica came out on 
the piazza, preparing for a ramble, 
just at the moment when the wagon, 
with Stephen Joscelyn’s chattels, 
was moving off. Walter knew Mar- 
vin, and the two had some talk 
together, which it is not essential 
to our progress to report. We must 
say, however, that the young lawyer 
was seemingly much more cordial 
than the young farmer. Marvin 
was rather shy of speech, and in- 
different of manner—a matter which 


—{King Henry VIIL 


seemed equally to surprise and af- 
fect Dunbar, who, at length, bade 
him good morning, and turned ab- 
ruptly away, rejoining Angelica, 
who awaited him at the steps of the 
piazza. 

Smail things of this sort usually 
discomposed Walter. He was pain- 
fully sensitive to neglect or indiffer- 
ence, and a jealous self-esteem na- 
turally referred such exhibitions to 
some decline in his own position. 
It was natural enough that he 
should be reminded, on this occa- 
sion, of the unlucky argument at 
the public meeting at Augusta. His 
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brow was grave accordingly as he 
rejoined Angelica, and, half solilo- 
quizing, he said: 

“T wonder what can be the mat- 
ter with the feilow?” 

“What fellow?” asked Angelica, 
as she took his arm. 

“Marvin! He was always a good 
friend, and something of an ad- 
mirer of mine, and he now seems 
unwilling to give me even the time 
of day.” 

“Tt’s all owing to that hateful 
creature, Stephen Joscelyn.” 

“Stephen Joscelyn? Why, what 
has he to do with it ?” 

“Everything, no doubt. You see 
Marvin is hauling away his things 
now; he lives with Marvin, you 
know.” 


“No! I did not know, and I 


was just about to ask what had be- 


come of him, not seeing him, and 
should have done so, but that I had 
so much to ask about yourself. 
When did he leave you, and why? 
I thought he was your mother’s 
-right hand man, and one of the 
best friends of the family.” 

“Well, so, indeed, she thought 
him; but we couldn’t well agree, 
somehow.” 

“ And why do you call him hate- 
ful, Angelica? That is a very strong 
word.” 

“Tt’s what he deserves. He's 
hateful and spiteful, and I don’t 
like him.” 

“ Was there a blow up—a quarrel 
among you—that caused him to 
leave you ?” 

“ Well, not exactly. Mother and 
Grace had nothing to do with it, 
and they blame me for it. You see, 
Walter, the man is odious to me— 
a hateful cripple—and he had the 
impudence to make eyes at me, and 
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follow me about, and talk love talk 
to me, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Surely no harm in all that, if 
he was not impertinent.” 

“Oh! but he was impertinent. 
What right had he to think of 
me ?” 

“Right? Well! That may bea 
question, Angey. But did he pro- 
pose to you?” 

“No, indeed! I never let it come 
to that. I couldn’t abide him from 
the first—he was so consequential, 
and always spoke to mamma and 
Grace as if‘ he was iaying down the 
law. And then he would come and 
sit beside me, and he would read to 
me love poetry, and look so into 
my very eyes, like a dying duck in a 
thunder-storm, until I sickened at 
the very sight of him.” 

“But it does not appear to me, 
Angey, that these were very serious 
offences on the part of the poor 
fellow. If men were always to ve 
hated, simply because they loved, 
pretty women would themselves be- 
come the most hate‘ul monsters in 
creation. You must beware of that 
danger. You need not have been 
angry with him for loving you, sure- 
ly. It was only a gentleman’s tri- 
bute to your beauty !” 

“He a gentleman! And what 
makes him a gentleman ?—a poor 
deformity; why, it was dreadful, 
Walter, to see him hobbling after 
me, from room to room, and in:o 
the piazza, and down to the sum- 
mer-house, always bringing some 
book in his hand, as if he thought 
I cared to hear him read. Why 
hadn’t he the sense to see, from the 
first, that I didn’t like him? It 
was great impudence, Walter, that 
he should pretend to me, and fol- 
low me about just as if I was some 
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of his own property, and I engaged 
to you all the time.” 

But he did not know that, An- 
gey. You know how long it was 
our secret, even from your mamma 
and Grace.” 

“That's true, Walter. But whe- 
ther he knew it or not, what was 
his love to me? How should I 
think of such a creature? How 
should he dare to think of me, or 
to suppose that I should care for 
such as he?” 

There was much in all this miser- 
able egotism that revolted what 
there was of humanity and good 
sense in the bosom and the brain 
of Walter Dunbar; but man rarely 
questions too closely that nature in 
woman, which, however unjust to 
other men, still utters itself warmly 
in his own behalf, and, when be- 
holding her lover look with sad 
gravity upon her, Angelica put her 
arms about his neck, and mur- 
mured: 

“Yes, Walter, how impudent of 
him to suppose, that, loved by you, 
I should ever think of him ?”— 

He replied to her with a kiss and 
a smile, and the twain walked away 
together, musing sweet things, into 
the shadows of the woods, and took 
their seats bes.de each other upon 
the familiar trunk of the fallen 
tree. 

But the thought of Walter was 
still in a state of unrest, and un- 
satisfied. He resumed the subject: 

“Stephen Joscelyn,” said he, 
“though a cripple, is yet a very re- 
markable man, Angey; and, though 
he may err in loving you, yet I do 
not see that there is cause of com- 
plaint in that. That his tastes and 
fancies should spring like mine, and 
take a like direction, would argue, 
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Angey, that there was much sym- 
pathy between us. I should not 
ecunt it arrogance or presumption 
that he should love and even seek 
you, Angey; and surely there is 
penalty sufficient for the offence, if 
offence it be, that he has failed to 
win your person. If you wil per- 
mit me, my love, I will say that I 
think you speak of him quite too 
harshly. That he is a cripple, is 
sufficient reason why you should 
speak of him tenderly, with pity, if 
not sympathy. The people all speak 
of him in terms not only of respect, 
but endearment. He is doing good 
service to the young of this region. 
He is known to be a man of talen's; 
your mother, too, thinks highly of 
him.” 

“Yes, indeed; she and Grace al- 
most worship him, and they have 
scolded me, dozens of times, for my 
treatment of him. But, because 
my father employed him, and he 
settled the estate, is that a reason I 
should love him ?” 

“Perhaps not! But it is surely 
a reason why you should treat him 
with respect and gratitude.” 

“Gratitude! Why, what has he 
done, which you would not have 
done—which any lawyer would not 
have done? He expected too much 
for his services; and, the long a' d 
short of it is, Walter, that I, at 
least, told him a piece of my mind, 
and that was the way we got rid of 
him at last.” 

“And it was you and he, then, 
that had the quarrel?” asked Wal- 
ter, now looking more gravely than 
ever. “Angey,” said he, “ Martin 
Joscelyn, his brother, is one of the 
best friends I have, and, though I - 
do not know much of Stephen, I 
would not, for the world, that you 
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should deal harshly with him. For 
my sake, I would rather you would 
submit to some annoyances. It 
was easy to dismiss his pretensions 
to your hand, without offence or 
quarrel.” 

It is possible that but for the 
earnest tone of Walter’s speech, 
Angelica would have forborne the 
revelation of the true grounds of 
her quarrel with Stephen, and the 
exposure of her own conduct on 
that occasion. But she was forced 
to make her defence; and, warmed 
by the excitement of doing so, es- 
pecia ly as she was not unconscious 
of the weakness of her argument, 
she proceeded to make her case as 
strong as possible, without any 
heed of the consequences to others, 
and governed only by her own self- 
ish instincts of vanity and passion. 
The grave tones of Walter’s voice 
were sounding unpleasantly and re- 
bukingly in her ears, and his grave 
looks were fastened upon her face 
inquiringly. Including all of Ste- 
phen’s alliances or sympathies with- 
in the sphere of her dislike, she 
was vexed to learn that Martia Jos- 
celyn was so r:uch and intimately 
regarded as Walter’s friend, and she 
began her justification in a manner 
which was greatly calculated to in- 
crease his gravity of aspect. 

“T’m sure, Walter, I do not see 
how Martin Joscelyn should be 
such a friend of yours, or why you 
should need his friendship.” 

“But J see, Angelica.” 

“ What is he ?—what has he got? 
—what has he done, Walter ?” 

“He is a true man, Angey; he 
has the virtue of fidelity; he has 
been true to me; he loves me.” 

“Oh! what is the love of man for 
man, Walter ?” 
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“It is life over death, in death, 
through death! It is always a liv- 
ing thing. It is a possession which 
I would not willingly lose.” 

“Well, if Martin Joscelyn does 
really love you so, I’m very sure 
that Stephen does not.” 

“ How is it sure? I have no rea- 
son to doubt that, though Stephen 
may not love me, as Martin does, 
for there has never been any in- 
timacy between us, he can have no 
unkind feeling for me—is friendly, 
though not intimate.” 

* But I know better, Walter! I 
think my first dislike to him arose 
from what he said about you.” 

“Ah! what did he say?” 

“It was one night, when Martin 
spent the night with us and Ste- 
phen. We were all talking about 
the people in Augusta, and Martin 
brought up your name, and spoke 
well of you.” 

“T’m sure of that, if he spoke of 
me at all.” 

“But Stephen shook his head, 
and compared you to Macbeth in 
the play.” 

* To Macbeth!” 

He might well be astonished. 

“Yes, he said, like Macbeth, or, 
as Lady Macbeth said of her hus- 
band: ‘He is infirm of purpose; he 
can never succeed in anything.’” 

Walter now looked graver than 
ever. Angelica went on. 

“Oh! I was so vexed! I didn’t 
know what to answer, so I said 
nothing; but the next day, when 
Stephen was at the school-house, I 
searched his library, and found the 
play, and there I read it all, and I 
found that Macbeth was a murderer 
and a monster of wickedness. And 
to compare you to such a wretch!” 

Walter could not help but smile, 
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though he was somehow very much 
saddened by what he heard. 

“Well! well !—what then ?” 

“TI could see that he did not like 
you, from that, and to compare you 
with such a monster, put me ina 
great rage. I longed to tell him 
about it; but I did not—and then—” 

Here she paused, as if doubtful 
how to proceed. 

“ Well?” he enquired, “what next? 
Is there anything more, Angey ?” 

“Yes ; several times he spoke of 
you afterwards, and always, it seem- 
ed to me, slightingly. But at length 
he came home from the great meet- 
ing at Augusta, and when mamma 
asked about the speaking, he told 
that you spoke, and he made fun of 
your speech, and spoke of you con- 
temptuously, and called you a piti- 
ful fellow.” 

“Ha! said he that ?” 

“That he did ; and I could stand 
it no longer. Then I up and gave 
him a piece of my mind. And so he 
moved off the very next day, and a 
good riddance of bad rubbish. I 
don’t care if I never see him again ” 

The love-making was all over for 
that day. 

The facts reported by Angelica 
were undoubtedly facts. The con- 
versation had taken place, and the 
language had been used, with some 
exceptions, very nearly as reported. 
But the suppressio veri—the absence 
of those details which would have 
made all these facts innocuous—had 
necessarily the full effect of the sug- 
gestio falsi. The suggestio falst was 
also there, in the narrative, but it 
was hardly designed by the speaker. 
In her passion, at the time, when 
she heard the last conversation, she 
had confounded “ poor fellow,” and 
“it was a pitiable exhibition,” as 
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used by Stephen, as with merely 
“pitiful fellow,” and her jealousy 
had construed the tone of sympathy 
and commiseration, with that of 
scorn and contempt. This was all 
due, not to any deliberate purrose 
to misrepresent, but simply because 
of her prejudice against Stephen, 
which, wrongheadedly, but naturally 
enough, in the case of a silly crea- 
ture like herself, looking on her 
lover as a miracle, was impatient of 
the supericgity apparent in the lan- 
guage of the speaker, and under the 
influence of these blinding preju- 
dices, she had failed to note, in the 
first conversation, that Stephen had 
spoken favorably of Walter’s abili- 
ties, though he had added : “I fear, 
from what I have seen of him, that 
he labors under that ‘infirmity of 
purpose’ with which Lady Macbeth 
reproaches her lord ; and that he 
will never do anything at the right 
moment, in the right place, and un 
der the right in: piration.” 

It was easy for the silly girl, thus 
blinded by her prejudices and pas- 
sions, to fall into the errors which 
she made, and to reverse the truth 
in the whole character of her rela- 
tion.* 





* This is no fiction. The facts, as report- 
ed, are of real occurrence, within my own 
period and circle of acquaintance. The re- 
sult had nearly been a duel, al’ outrance, 
which was, with difficulty, arrested. It re- 
quired but an opportunity for explanation 
to put all the parties rectus in curia. The 
difficulties in the way of an explanation are 
very great usually, where a lady is in the 
case, it being a point of honor among gen- 
tlemen not to suffer the names of ladies to 
be involved in any such controversies. It 
may safely be presumed that one half of the 
murderous duels fought among men are 
due to just such miserable representations 
by silly or malicious people. 
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She did not design this—she was 
simply a—fool! 
Had she not been such, she would 


- have seen the instant effect which 


her revelations had produced upon 
her lover. 

As we have said, the love-making 
was all over for that day ; and that 
was what she could not comprehend. 
With her, what she bad to prattle 
about, was speedily dismissed from 
her mind as soon as her own string 
of prattle was finished. 

But not so with Walter Dunbar. 
He was wounded to the quick. His 
self-esteem, always doubly sensitive, 
in the case of one who is conscious 
of infirmity of any sort, was savage- 
ly eager and passionately resentful. 
To be spoken of in language of con- 
tempt, was not to be forgiven or for- 
gotten. In due degree, with the 
consciousness of defect, will be the 
virulence with which we visit those 
who discover the defect ; and where 
our own consciousness is an ally of 
the discovery, our anger at the dis- 
coverer is proportionately great. 

Walter Dunbar, as we have said, 
had no more love-making for the 
day. The silly girl at his side could 
not appreciate the result of her own 
revelations. A creature, herself, of 
the merest impulse, things went and 
came, transiently, without making 
much, if any, impression upon her 
thoughts, though they did upon her 
feelings. She had to justify hersclf, 
and she did so, without re-pect to 
any other considerations. 

Not so he. 

Walter Dunbar was no fool. He 
was a man really of considerable 
talents. He lacked, in some res- 
pects, of mind; but he was sensi- 
tive, of delicate organization, and, 
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but for a deficiency of will, would 
have been astrong man. Of nervo- 
lymphatic temperament, he could 
arrive at conclusions rightly, but ne- 
ver in time, and, with a certain con- 
sciousness of this, he was apt to be 
equally slow and precipitate in ac- 
tion ; to hesitate where he should 
have leapt, and to rush headlong 
just where he should pause to sur- 
vey and consider. He was never 
just where he should be in the mo- 
ment of action. His training had 
somewhat conducted to this condi- 
tion—a different training might have 
had different results. But there was 
an inherent defect of character, 
arising from an undue development 
of the femenine element in his com- 
position, which no education, per- 
haps, could have ever wholly over- 
come ; and, deficient in will, his self- 
esteem lacked that support which 
would have rendered him less sensi- 
tive to the opinion of others. Much 
of his weakness lay in this respect ; 
hence the terrible mo: tification un- 
der which he succumbed because of 
his failure at the Augusta meeting. 
When Sheridan failed in the House 
of Commons, he exclaimed, with an 
oath—* TI have itin me, and by ——! 
it shall come out!” The conscious- 
ness of intellectual resource, in his 
case, was sustained by a will, com- 
mencing with his self-esteem, and 
stimulating to new effort. The fail- 
ure of Walter Dunbar had the oppo- 
site effect in depressing his energies, 
making him doubtful of his own fu- 
ture, and distrustful of every effort 
which he should hereafter make to 
retrieve his reputation. He now 
absolutely shrunk from and shud- 
dered at the idea of boldly facing 
the multitude, at the Court House, 
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or at the hustings, in the renewal of 
a practice which had been once his 
pride, as most successfully begun. 

The effect of Angelica’s revela- 
tions upon him was to bring up 
again, in full array before his memo- 
ry and imagination, the painful ex- 
periences of the few past months— 
the complications in his political mo- 
ral; the failure of his speech ; the 
harsh and cruel denunciations of his 
father; the disappointment of his 
friends ; the supposed exultations of 
his enemies ; in brief, the thousand 
humiliations which the thought of a 
morbid and ambitious mind will con- 
jure up under such circumstances, 
all tending to the same result, that 
of keeping down his hope, depress- 
ing his energies, and holding ever 
before him the mortifying sugges- 
tion that he had deceived himself 
with regard to his powers, and that 
the little world in which he lived 
had lost all faith in his capacity for 
performance in the exacting and 
ambitious profession which he had 
chosen. He was no longer an au- 
thor'ty among men ; he shuddered 
at the idea that he had been a fraud 
upon himself, as upon them—a mere 
pretender—a self-deluded imposi- 
tion. 

It was with the greatest effort 
that he was enabled to preserve 
something like calmness of face and 
temper, in the presence of Angelica. 
He writhed beneath the torture 
which she so unconsciously inflicted. 
Before his mind’s eye now stood 
forth prominent, as the embodiment 
of all his mortification, the form of 
Stephen Joscelyn. He recalled the 
unwieldy movements of the cripple; 
his herculean shoulders; the calm 
dignity of his face ; his noble head 
and aspect; his dignified bearing, in 
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spite of his deformity; and he 
eursed, in the bitterness of his soul, 
that tacit assumption and assertion 
of superiority which Stephen was 
described to have made, in his man- 
ner and language of contempt and 
scorn. 

Angelica, still prattling, and pass- 
ing to scores of small topics of the 
city and the neighborhood, did not 
see the effect of her revelations. The 
closely compressed lips, the clenched 
teeth, the savage glare of eye, all 
of which denoted the workings with- 
in him of the demon which she had 
so thoughtlessly roused, and which 
he could not entirely subdue or re- 
press, yet in great degree escaped 
her attention. It is astonishing 
how blind a thing is satisfied vanity ; 
how it will, in the exultation of its 
instincts, continue to goad the suf- 
ferings of others, even those whom 
it would fain soothe and conciliate. 
To look out from self, and see what 
eye it is that weeps; to open the 
ear, and hearken to the moan or the 
groan of the spirit which it wounds 
mortally at every look or utterance ; 
to think from the necessities of other 
hearts, and to feel from the inevita- 
ble pain in other bosoms; these 
powersare self-denied to that miser- 
able child, vanity, which is at once 
the progeny of a sensuous and self- 
ish nature, and a feeble intellect. 
She could see that Walter Dunbar 
no longer abandoned himself to that 
play of the passions which belongs 
to the intercourse of young people 
so related as were they, was no long- 
er pleased “to sport with Amaryllis 
in the shade,” and twine “the tan- 
gles of Nera’s hair,” but she could 
ascribe the change to nothing that 
she had said ; could ascribe it only 
to coldness, caprice, and the love of 
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chanze, so natural, as she said, to 
men ; could only repeat her cuckoo 
note of reproach—the common- 
places of such a child on such a to- 
pic. 

“Oh! Walter, you love me no 
longer. I see it ; I feel it. Youare 
so cold ; so changeable ; just like all 
your cruel sex, that don’t know and 
don’ t care what heart you are break- 
ing.” 

And Walter would make a despe- 
rate effort to soothe and satisfy the 
pretty puppet at his side; would 
fold her in his arms, and reassure 
her with reluctant words of homace, 
coldly uttered, and seal the empty 
assurance with his repeated kisses ; 
and the silly thing would take the 
false counters as good coin, and still 
see nothing of the bitterness that 
kept working in that soul, which was 


yet required to pour forth speeches 
of sweetness, nor the fever burning 
in those lips, the kisses of which 
were yet supposed to be those only 
which contained the honey-dews of 


love! No; there was no more love- 
making that day—such as had been 
before. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BLACK DOG. 


No! nor that night. But let us 
not anticipate. 

Fortunately, to relieve the weight 
of the scene upon the brain of Wal- 
ter, Angelica suddenly remembered 
that it was lunch-time. She never 
forgot lunch-time. She knew when 
twelve o’clock came, as truly as does 
the mule, who will, of himself, stop 
at that hourin the plough. Thought- 
less people are generally great feed- 
ers. They devolve up»n the animal 
the duties of the intellectual. They 
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take their stimulus for life from the 
pantry. They brood over cates and 
meditate duleas ; and with such peo- 
ple, love is simply a form of blended 
appetite and vanity. Alas! for the 
hapless wooer, having an active 
brain of his own, who is beguiled 
through his merest fancies by a pret- 
ty play-thing! Such creatures as 
Angelica Kirkland are but the play- 
things of men. Happy for them 
when, in the lover, they can find the 
lord, the master—who, with a pur- 
pose of his own, having survived his 
fancies, shall subdue them to some 
legitimate uses, in the development 
of which it is possible that each shall 
find a soul. 

They went home together, Ange- 
lica still prattling by the way. She 
had to do the whole country. She 
was one of those creatuves who pick 
up all the local scandal, who find 
out all the weak places and the sore 
spots, in the neighboring household 
—who know just where your shoe 
pinches—what resources you have 
in lands, negroes, stock and money 
—how you have portioned off your 
childrea—what you are to expect on 
the death of your Aunt Jones, or 
your cousin Thompson, and what 
were the influences that prevailed 
upon Susannah Smith, to marry the 
old widower, Elijah Perkins—she a 
young girl of seventeen, and he an 
old fool of sixty-six. 

“But he had his carriage, you 
know, and he could give her all that 
she wanted ; and, may be, she isn’t 
making his money fly. Such asight 
as she makes of herself every Sun- 
day in church, with her flowers and 
her flounces, and her feathers, makes 
everybody laugh!” 

But Walter Dunbar did not laugh. 
He did noteven hear. It was lucky 
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for him, in the present state of his ° 


mind, that she said nothing which 
demanded his attention ; and she 
was one of those vain prattlers who 
are sufficiently well satisfied if there 
be an audience, whether the parties 
present be listeners or not. 

And so, Angelica, quite satisfied, 
they reached the house, and found 
the lunch in waiting. Grace, poor, 
dutiful girl, had made all the prepa- 
rations for all other parties, during 
their absence, and had then retired 
once more to her own room, and to 
that solitude in which she could find 
no relief, but in which she could 
hope for security. 

Walter Dunbar had no appetite. 
He ate nothing. Angelica had lost 
nothing of her’s; and it was only 
after pacifying the first demands of 
the wolf that she discovered the 


short-comings of Walter—his slow- 
ness to discover the virtues in Grace’s 
biscuit ; the excellence of Grace’s 
preserved damsons; the merits in 
Grace’s marvels; and the marvel- 
ous perfection of Grace’s blackber- 


ry wine. But though saying grace 
over all these edibles, while com- 


mending them to the appetite of her 
lover, she was careful not to say the 
name of Grace onee. Vanity, the 
very silliest, has yet a peculiar cun- 
ning of its own. And so again, An- 
gelica, after lunch, persuaded Wal- 
ter that he needed rest, that his walk 
must have fatigued him, and, grati- 
fied for the suggestion, as a means of 
escape, he gladly seized upon the 
chance afforded him to retire to his 
chamber. 

His departure was the signal to 
Angelica to seek her’s also. 

Lunch implies sleep, at least in 
summer—the one succeeds the other 
as the sparks fly upward—and din- 
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ner succeeds the sies‘a; and, after 
that, by way of sentiment, the love- 
making follows as a course, proper- 
ly rounding off the solids. Alas! 
for the sentiment, when such are the 
ordinary entertainments in the 
rounds of life. 

Walter Dunbar did not sleep. 
For two hours previously he had 
been conscious of an unvarying 
buzzing in his ears, to which he had 
to yield them, under a social neces- 
sity ; but he had found it a terrible 
task todo so. But Angelica, hav- 
ing much to say, was quite satisfied 
with a companion who exacted no 
attention in return. 

Now that he was alone, with no 
drumming or buzzing in his ears, 
his memory and thoughts became 
concentrated upon those portions 
of the prattle of Angelica which so 
keenly touched upon his self-esteem. 
It was easy to conceive that Stephen 
Joscelyn, having discovered Angeli- 
ca’s preference for himself, had 
sought to lessen him in her regards, 
the better to make a progress of his 
own. But, in doing so, Stephen had 
made a mistake—had put himself 
hors des regles, and was liable, in the 
courts of chivalry, in an action on 
the case. 

Walter, following this miserable 
conjecture, went over the details of 
the case, thus grounded in his 
merest fancies, with all the eager- 
ness of passion. He drew up, in 
his mind, seriatim, all the counts in 
the declaration. He elaborated them, 
in imagination, till each became a 
damnable crime; until—the case 
fully summed up—Stephen Joscelyn 
stood before him, in the dock, one 
of the most atrocious criminals that 
ever disgraced humanity—as one 
who, passing between his brother’s 
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best friend, and that friend’s best ° 


hope, had sought to supplant him 
in his best affections ; and, failing 
in that attempt, had basely sought 
to vilify and slander him in the es- 
timation of the woman whom he 
loved! 

It was a very shocking case—it 
will always be a very shocking case, 
where a morbid vanity and a head- 
strong passion are the parties to 
prepare the indictment. 

The brain of Walter Dunbar was 
intensely excited while he revolved 
all the counts in this his declaration 
against Stephen Joscelyn. He, Ste- 
phen, was the embodied representa- 
tive of all who had done him wrong; 
of the orator whose competition had 
been fatul to him; of the people 
whose admiration he assumed him- 
self to have lost; of the father 
whose scorn had spurned him ; of 
the woman whose affections were 
only not lost to him, by these arts 
of the offender, because of her un- 
questionable affection and fidelity. 

Beautiful case—very beautiful— 
and in its preparation Walter grew 
savagely thoughtful of the extent 
of the damages. 

It is true that, more than once, in 
reciting his wrongs to himself, the 
image of the brother of the defend- 
ant, Martin Joscelyn, would thrust 
itself between them, and endeavor 
to reconcile the parties. His devo- 
tion to Walter would plead to him, 
and there would be a momentary 
misgiving, whether he was doing 
right ; and the question would oc- 
cur, again and again, whether he 
had not better let the action drop? 
But the demon was too strong for 
the angel, and, before the argument 
was quite adjusted in his mind, his 
good friend, Martin Joscelyn, had 
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disappeared wholly from the scone, 
leaving the case as at first, “ Walter 
Dunbar v. Stephen Joscelyn—Slan- 
der,” &e. 

It was remarked by Mrs. Kirkland 
that Walter ate no dinner. It was 
remarked that he had eaten no lunch. 
It was concluded that he was ill; 
and the solicitude of all parties was 
aroused to sympathy. Angelica re- 
proached him that he was sick, yet 
pressed the favorite viands upon 
him. In order to escape the annoy- 
ance of her attentions, and silence 
the anxieties of Mrs. Kirkland, Wal- 
ter made a desperate effort at com- 
posure ; and, as is usually the case 
with persons who suffer mentally, 
and would conceal it, he rushed to 
the opposite extreme, became very 
gay, very flippant, rather ; affected 
the joyous, and became the noisy, 
and, through grimace, persuaded 
himself that he had disarmed sus- 
picion. 

He was not a very good actor ; 
but his audience was not very criti- 


_ cal. Angelica was easily deceived, 


and laughed with her lover; her 
good old mother naturally ascribed 
the previous gravity of the young 
man, and his want of appetite, to 
his late sickness, and continued fee- 
bleness ; and that he could become 
the Merry-Andrew was a sufficient 
proof of improvement. He would 
be better, no doubt, the next day— 
only he must not suffer Ange'ica to 
beguile him to any more of her long 
walks. “ Angelica is so fond of those 
long rambles in the woods, especial- 
ly when she had company that she 
liked.” 

He said nothing about the long 
talks, in which all the mischief lay. 

The warning served as a hint to 
the pretty damsel. She started up 
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for an evening walk. It was so 
beautiful an afternoon, and the wea- 
ther was so pleasantly cool, now 


that the sun was wheeling down | 


upon his last groove in the west. 

“Come, Walter, what say you to 
a walk? We will go to the Indian 
Sp:ing.” 

Walter was willing. He professed 
to be so at least; but he answered 
vaguely, with an abstracted air. He 
had already forgotten his réle of the 
humorist and funster, and had got- 
ten back to his grave face, and 
gloomy moods. 

Grace watched his features ear- 
nestly, and saw that something had 
gone wrong. He had undergone a 
material change for the worse, since 
the first few hours after his arrival ; 
and this change had been the result 
of his long ramble with Angelica 
that day. Grace was troubled. She 
could see that Walter’s trouble was 
of the brain, the thought, not of the 
mere body. That seemed without 
ailment, for, though less vigorous 
than formerly, and somewhat thin- 
ner, his convalescence, from his re- 
cent attack, might be considered 
complete. 

It was then a trouble of the mind, 
and its growth was of the last few 
hours, and these had been spent 
mostly with Angelica, and the in- 
ference was a reasonable one, that 
it had its birth in some communica- 
tion which Angelica had made to 
him. 

What could be the nature of that 
communication, which could pro- 
duce so sudden and striking an ef- 
fect ? 

Grace’s logic brought her to this 
question ; but there it was gravel- 
ed. That she could conjecture no- 
thing beyond, increased the troubles 
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of her own thoughts. She knew 
the silliness of her sister ; her child- 
ish and thoughtless vanity ; and the 
only conclusion which she could 
reach was that Walter was becom- 
ing tired of the prattle of his pretty 
puppet—that she had somehow ex- 
posed herself—and that his gravity 
and uneasiness originated in his vex- 
ation at an engagement from which 
he desired to be free. 

This conclusion was matter of dis- 
quiet enough to the good sister, who, 
whatever the follies of Angelica— 
and they occasioned her constant 
annoyances—was yet her sister, the 
beautiful child whom they had all so 
unwisely petted, because of her 
beauty. As the youngest, too, she 
had been the nursling of Grace her- 
self, as well as of the mother. 

Grace saw the two young people 
leave the house for their evening 
ramble, with many misgivings. The 
uncertainties of her thoughts—for 
all these conjectures had pa sed 
through her brain without settling, 
or taking definite feature—were so 
many additional sources of disquiet; 
that they could fix no where, for it 
never once occurred to the poor girl 
that her sister could be so foolish, 
so wickedly foolish, as to breathe to 
her lover a syllable of that most un- 
fortunate passage between herself 
and Stephen, in which she had been 
the sole offender. Grace could only 
retire to the solitude of her cham- 
ber once more, and lose, in her own 
heart-sorrows the anxieties - which 
she felt for the two happy lovers. 
They ought to be happy, for had not 
the course of true love run thus far 
smoothly? Alas! even Grace could 
understand how it is that thousands, 
give them all that they desire, will 
yet not suffer themselves—because 
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of their own perverse vanities—to 
be made happy, either by gods or 
men. 

The lovers this time changed 
their route of ramble. Angelica 
guided the movements of both. 
They traversed for a while the 
main road, then entered the large 
domain of Galphen, the great In- 
dian trader of Carolina, sped along 
the heights of Redclyffe, and wound 
down its gorges into a beautiful 
amphitheatre, scooped out, as it 
were, from the surrounding hills, at 
the bottom of which, shaded by the 
loveliest of groves, bubbled forth a 
fountain called Indian Spring, the 
waters of which, cold and clear, 
were daily visited by the wayfarer, 
who slaked hig thirst from the rude 
wooden basin, which received the 
waters, drinking from the calabash, 


or gourd, which hung above it in 
the wind, depending from the 
branch of a shady oak. Here, sit- 
ting beside the fountain, hearken- 
ing its undersong the while, the 
traveler rested, while he drew forth 
and fed from his little wallet of bis- 


cuit and smoked venison. There is 
a charm in thus feeding, in such a 
scene, which sweetens appetite, and 
wakens up an Oriental fancy in the 
most sterile brains. 

For such pilgrims, so seeking this 
gracious fountain, rude seats had 
been provided, But nothing had 
yet been done by art for the full de- 
velopment of the susceptibilities in 
nature. The scene sufficed of it- 
self, and the eye naturally beheld it 
with satisfaction; and, in the cool- 
ness, the shade, the quiet, the sim- 
ple song of the bubbling waters—a 
pleasant mono!one—the rustling of 
leaves, as the rising breezes swept 
down the gorges, the sad cooing of 
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doves in the. neighboring thickets, 
or the occasional carol of the mock- 
bird, making sudden gyrations in 
air in correspondence with the gush 
of music from his throat—the heart 
grew soothed, while all the fancies, 
awaking together, furnished for the 
seene the crowning halo of ro- 
mance! 

In such a scene the thoughtful 
person does not speak. We take 
for granted that each feels for him- 
self as we feel, and do not need 
that either should ery ovt his rap- 
tures. The mere exclamatiou:. “How 
sweet—how beautiful!” seems to 
mar the sense of enjoyment. We 
leave the scene itself to speak for 
itself, and the sufficient utterance 
for thought lies in our own con- 
sciousness of feeling. The falling 
of the “Indian Spring” might have 
had some soothing influence even 
upon the morbid and vexed spirit 
of Walter Dunbar, but it was not 
allowed to appeal to his eyes, nor 
sing from its waters to his breast. 
The tongue of Angelica became 
eloquent in pretty prattle, in its 
praise, and the face of Walter, as 
he threw himself languidly back 
against a tree, expressed nothing 
but a sense of weariness, the evi- 
dence of the unrest laboring within 
his bosom. 

At that moment the trampling of 
several horse’s feet was heard sound- 
ing along the ridges above; and, 
looking upward, the two beheld, 
glimpsing through the woods, at a 
smart canter along the heights, a 
troop of horse. Dunbar was roused. 

“What can it be ?” 

“ It’s a troop of horse,” answered 
Angelica. “ They’re raising troops 
of horse and companies of infantry 
all about the island.” 
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Walter seemed to be counting 
the troopers as they came in sight. 

“There must be from twenty-five 
to thirty,” he muttered. 

“And would you believe it,” she 
continued, “that miserable, hateful 
cripple, Stephen Joscelyn, he, too, 
is one of them; he’s raised a troop 
of his own, and they’ve made him a 
Captain—think of it! He, a Cap- 
tain |—and he’s as proud of it, they 
say, as if he was born to be a Gene- 
ral; and he marches them, and 
teaches them, three evenings every 
week, and on Saturdays they're out 
all day, galloping over the country, 
-and picking up recruits. Only to 
think of him as a Captain of troop- 
ers !—and how should he know how 
to teach ’em and drill ’em, and all 
that sort of thing? I do believe 
this is his troop now, though there 
are several of them. I should not 
wonder |” 

While she was speaking, Walter 
had raised himself from the ground, 
and strode, or rather staggered, for- 
ward, shading his eyes, and trying 
to distinguish the parties. The 
troop, meanwhile, following the road 
along the ridge, wound half way 
about the amphitheatre, so that, at 
intervals, every individual trooper 
loomed out distinctly to the eyes of 
the two looking upward from be- 
low. 

Walter’s face suddenly became 
deadly pale for an instant, then, as 
quickly, darkly savage. 

Yes! It was he! It was Stephen 
Joscelyn himself, who rode at the 
head of the troop! There was no 
mistaking that stalwart person, that 
erect form, that graceful and stately 
horseman, who, blending complete- 
ly, to the eye, the man and the 
horse, realized to the fancy that 
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brave conception of the Greek, which 
gives the Centaur to undying fic- 
tion! Who, in that perfect horse- 
man, would suspect the deformity 
which made it painful to behold the 
same person as he walked? And 
as he rode by, little dreaming of 
those who watched him with such 
bitter feelings from below, and, as 
his full, sonorous voice rang out the 
word of command, calling up all 
the echoes of the hills, Ang»lica 
grasped the wrist of her lover, and 
exclaimed: 

“Oh! how I should like to pull 
the hateful creature from his horse, 
and choke him on the ground !” 

And could Walter at that instant 
have seen her visage, fiery red with 
passion, and with eyes that shot 
out lightnings, he would have ac- 
knowledged the presence of a Me- 
dea, prepared to enact the mur- 
deress. It was just such a specta- 
cle as she exhibited on that fatal 
day when the long-suppressed pas- 
sion poured out all its bitterness in 
the very teeth of the man whom 
she so madly hated! How to ac- 
count for this passion in one so 
feeble! Blind antipathies on the 
part of the weakly, are the modes 
by which they resent all supe- 
riority. 

Walter Dunbar did not see the 
tiger expression of that young and 
otherwise lovely face. He did not 
hear fully to comprehend the sav- 
age speech which fell from that en- 
venomed tongue. All his senses 
were concentrated upon that pass- 
ing vision of his own hate, and 
possibly his fate! 

Yes! there above the peaceful 
fountain—a fascinating spectacle of 
the hateful and the loathsome— 
stood his Black Dog !—a monstrous 
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form, bearing the head and front of 
Stephen Joscelyn! The young man 
literally gasped for breath, in the 
choking sensations of his swelling 
heart. 

Yes! without hearing what is 
spoken by the child-woman beside 
him, his thought—his fierce desire— 
responded to her’s, and he half start- 
ed forward, as he fairly beheld the 
person of the leading trooper, with 
the will and purpose to tear him 
from his horse, and grapple with 
his throat in a mortal wrestle oi life 
and death. 

In a moment more the troop had 
disappeared. One faint blast of a 
distant bugle reached their senses, 
and all again was silence. The 
fountain resumed its innocent prat- 
tle, but it was not suffered to con- 
tinue. Angelica resumed her prat- 
tle also, which unhappily was not 
so innocent. 

“Now, is it not monstrous that 
such a creature as that should pre- 
sume to be a trooper !—to be a Cap- 
tain of cavairy!—the miserable, 
crooked, hobbling !— 

Walter silenced her by a groan, 
sinking back again upon the bank. 

“What's the matter, Walter?” she 
demanded. 

“Hush!” he murmured. “Nota 
word! Let me sleep a little!” 

“Sleep!” she exclaimed. “ Why, 
Walter, what can you be thinking 
about? Sleep here, and the sun 
just going down? Come! It is 
time to be going home. It will be 
quite dark before we get there.” 

He rose, but as one half stunned 
and stupid—weakly, with an effort, 
and turned a vac nt face upon her. 
She was now, for the first time, 
startled by its expression, or rather 
lack of expression—its chalky white- 
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ness, and the doze that was conspi- 
cuous in his eyes. 

** You are sick, Walter!” 

He groaned—then, immediately, 
as it were, he answered with a 
ghastly laungh— 

“Sick! What should make you 
think so? Ha! ha! No, indeed— 
not sick, Angey.” 

“Oh! but you are sick, Walter!” 

* Pooh! pooh! it is only want of 
sleep. If I could sleep now!” 

And he turned his eyes, with ap- 
parent longing, to the bank side 
against which he had lain. 

She took his arm. Just then the 
singing of the fountain seemed to 
take his ear, and he turned to it, 
filled the gourd, and drank freely 
of the water. Then, shaking him- 
self, as if to free himself from drow- 
siness, he said: 

“Come!” and, with her arm in 
his, the two silently ascended from 
the valley. 

When they had reached the ele- 
vated ridge, and stood upon the 
public road, Walter stopped and 
scanned the track which had been 
beaten up by the passage of the 
troopers. While he did so, he mut- 
tered loudly enough for her to hear, 
but still as in soliloquy: 

“Monstrous, indeed! That he 
should be a trooper !—a Captain of 
cavalry !—he, the pedagogue !—the 
deformed! whom men do not seek! 
—whom women scorn!” 

He had evidently caught some of 
these words from her speech, but 
he was prepared to put them to 
a different use. The monstrousness 
of the thing lay elsewhere than in 
the vanity or presumption of Ste- 
phen Joscelyn. Walter continued: 

“Tt is monstrous! The world 
expects nothing from him; satisfied 
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that he plays his proper part as the 
pedagogue, men are not envious of 
him, because of his deformity; wo- 
men despise him for the same rea- 
son.” 

“Yes, indeed!” interposed An- 
gelica. 

“Hush!” said he. “You know 
not what you say. He is all this, 
and this is nothing.” 

“But I!——” 

* What's it, Walter?” as he squar- 
ed himself round, and faced her. 

“I! Look at me, Angelica Kirk- 
land.” 

“ Really, Walter, you scare me.” 

“T would not scare you,” he said 
gently— 

“ But, look at me!” 

Well !|——” 

“Do you see any deformity in 
me!” 

“ Deformity in you, Walter. No! 
How should I? You are perfect. 
- You are the handsomest man in all 
the country.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Why do you laugh so!” 

“That you should be so blind! 
Me handsome! [I tell you, girl, I 
am terribly deformed—in my own 
eyes, at least! Here now is this 
person whom you scorn, whose love 
for you you felt to be an insult, 
from whom the whole country has 
no expectations; yet this man, crip- 
pled us he is—loathed by women, 
and unloved by men—is at once 
schoolmaster, by which he frames 
the minds of future generations— 
lawyer, by which he retrieves the 
fortunes of widows—orator, by 
which he wins the applauses of the 
multitude, and he also, it seems, can 
decide promptly in affairs of State ; 
and he, a cripple, can muster a 
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troop of horse, performing, even 
for the emergencies of war. Great 
God! what then am I? who. can do 
nothing—decide nothing, satisfy 
nobody—not even a father—and 
yet, a most perfect man! Have I 
not a right to ha'e him! Aye, and 
he shall feel my hate! I have the 
power and the will, at least, for 
that! Should he not have been 
satisfied with what he is, and may 
be, not sought to rob me of that 
which is mine! * * * Yes! 
yes! Angelica, I am willing to be- 
lieve as youdo! I amavery—nay, 
as you say it—I am certainly a most 
per’ect man! Come!” 

“Walter, you do sometimes speak 
the strangest things! Something’s 
the matter with your head still.” 

“Yes! yes! I think it likely,” 
with awild langh. * * * “The 
head seems to me in the wrong 
place. The eyes seem to me to be 
always looking backward. The back 
of the head is in front!” 

“You frighten me, Walter. I 
never knew you to speak so strange- 
ly before. Come, let us go home. 
It is getting quite dark; and I feel 


“Dark, and what of that, my 


beauty! You that have eyes able 
to see eny perfections, can surely 
find the way in spite of the dark.” 

For the rest of the way the si- 
lence was scarcely broken between 
them. Walter had shaken himself 
free of Angelica’s arm, and went 
forward, in moody silence, as if he 
were entirely alone. 

With difficulty she kept up with 
him. She had now no impulse to 
speak. She was really terrified, and 
vague notions that he might be 
mad began to trouble her own little 
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brain, She little knew how much apt to call it, in the case of pretty 
of all this was due to her own damsels—innocent prattle. 
pretty, petty—and, as the world is 

(To be continued. ) 
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LINES TO THE OLD GUARD. 


The following verses were written by a young lady of this State. It will be scen 
that she speaks of the cause of the South as ‘‘ours.” The conduct of the party in power 
has made it the cause of mankind. There are thousands and thousands of the most ac- 
complished and respectable ladies of the North whose sentiments are in perfect harmony 
with the author of these verses: 

‘¢ Write something for you?”—and what shall I say? 
The story were long, though grand; 
How you stood a pillar of flame all the day, 
When darkness was over the land; 
When fanatics were gorging themselves on the slain, 
And the terrors of war swept from mountain to.main. 


When the southern heroes—our Spartan braves— 
Our Jackson, our Stuart, our Lee— 

Were striving with arms to beat back the waves 
Of tyranny drowning the free; 

‘With a heart all on fire, and a pen all aflame, 

You were facing fierce mobs a just cause to maintain, 


Before the wild tide of a world in arms, 
Our glorious cause gave way; 
Our Bannered Cross, and our Stars and Bars 
Are shut out from the light of day; 
And a wail, like the mother’s above her new graves, 
* Goes up from the land where white men are made slaves, 


Now the fight is transferred to this northern land; 
To this so-called “land of the free,” 
And your's is one hand that must lead truth’s band 
To the glorious victory. 
We must conquer the traitors that curse our green sod, 
And enact their dark deeds in the pure name of God. 


You've been brave, and unyielding, and staunch through all: 
Don’t give up the fruit of your toils! 
Say the States shall be equal, or war’s tocsin roll 
Through the ones that have gathered strife’s spoils. 
Let the same blighting curse o’or New England bo spread 
That she gathered to hurl on the southerners’ head, 


Then, hurrah for the Union of other days ! 
And the charter our fathers gave; 
Down with the traitorous ‘“‘ Sherman bills !” 
And the traitors themselves—to the grave! 
Fling your banner of freedom out gallant and bold! 
You’ve a country to snatch from the cormorant’s hold ! 


Kendall, April 17, 1867. 
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BY JOHN ESTEN COOKE, AUTHOR OF “ SURRY OF EAGLE’S NEST.” 


VII, 
CHANCELLORSVILLE. 


One day in the winter of 1862, 
General Stuart was talking at 
“Camp No-Camp,” his headquar- 
ters, near Fredericksburg, with a 
member of his staff. 

“Where will the next battle be 
fought, General?” the staff officer 
asked. 

“Near Chancellorsville,” was the 
reply of Stuart. 

And that answer was not guess- 
work. It was calculation. It was 
based upon the soundest of all 
military maxims: “Expect your 
enemy to do what he ought to do.” 

War moves as the stars do in 
their orbits—by law, not by chance, 
Certain points in a country are stra- 
tegic as others are not. There was 
a first battle of Manassas in July, 
1861, and a second on the same 
ground in August, 1862. There 
was @ first battle of Cold Harbor 
in June, 1862, and a second there 
in May, 1864. There was a first 
battle of Chancellorsville in April, 
1863, and a second near the same 
spot in the spring of 1864, If ever 
there is another revolution, and 


Virginia is again invaded, there will 
be a third battle of Manassas, of 
Cold Harbor, and of Chancellors- 
ville. The terrain is not chosen— 
it chooses. Armies do not advance 
to fight at certain spots of the 
earth; they are dragged there. 

When General Stuart said that 
General Hooker would fight at 
Chancellorsville, he gave the Fede- 
ral commander credit for military 
acumen. With Lee at Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville was the key 
position. To hold it was to force 
the Confederate commander to 
come out and fight on ground 
chosen by his adversary, or to re- 
treat, On the last day of April, 
General Hooker held it; in the first 
days of May the two armies grap- 
pled there. 

We have seen the ill-fortune 
which befell General Burnside at 
Fredericksburg—a reverse from 
whic that officer did not rise. He 
made one more attempt to cross the 
Rappahannock at a ford above the 
town, but his army stuck in the 
mud. It was already demoralized. 
‘The soldier no longer thinks it an 
honor to belong to the Army of the 
Potomac,” wrote a Federal corres- 
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pondent. When two of the north- 
ern Generals received Burnside’s 
order, one said to the other: 

“ What do you think of it?” 

“Tt don’t seem to have the ring,” 
was the answer. 

“No, the bell is broken,” replied 
the first. 

Here is a sketch of the army 
making its last advance: 

* At every turn & wagon or cais- 

son could be seen, sticking fast in 
the mud. In every gully batteries, 
caissons, supply wagons, ambu- 
lances and pontoons were mired; 
horses and mules up to their bellies 
in mud; soldiers on the march sink- 
ing to their knees at almost every 
step. It was impossible to draw an 
empty wagon through the dreadful 
mud. The whole army was stuck 
fast.” 
’ In fact the “bell was broken,” 
and General Burnside was held re- 
sponsible. His head fell, and Gene- 
ral Joseph Hooker reigned in his 
stead. 

The plan of campaign adopted 
by the new General was excellent. 
It was to turn Lee’s left flank, at- 


tack from that direction, and force’ 


him to fight in open field, or fall 
back upon Richmond. While wait- 
ing for the roads to dry sufficiently 
to admit of the movement of in- 
fantry and artillery, a cavalry ex- 


pedition was resolved upon, whose 


aim was to cut the Central Railroad, 
and, if possible, traverse the whole 
State of North Carolina. 

The expedition started about the 
middle of March, aiming to pass 
through Culpepper toward Orange. 
It was commanded by General 
Averill, an officer of ability, and the 
force consisted of six regiments of 
cavalry and a battery. The number 
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was estimated by General Stuart at 
* 3,000 in the saddle.” 

On the 17th of March, Averill 
crossed at Kelley’s Ford, and was 
met there by Stuart, with 800 men 
of Fitz Lee, the latter command- 
ing. An obstinate combat followed, 
which lasted from morning until 
evening. An eye-witness compared 
Fitz Lee’s little force to a small 
bull-dog jumping at the throat of a 
big mastiff—ever shaken off by his 
powerful adversary, but ever return- 
ing to the struggle, until the larger 
animal’s strength was worn out. 
Such was the actual result. At 
sunset Averill recrossed the Rappa- 
hannock, and gave up his expedi- 
tion. He had left “the roads strew- 
ed with dead men and _ horses.” 
Stuart telegraphed to General Lee; 
but side by side with the dead 
Federalists were some of the bravest 
men of the southern cavalry. Pel- 
ham fell here leading a charge—the 
exact death he would have chosen. 
That alone was worth the expe- 
dition. 

The first move of General Hooker 
had thus “come to grief,” but 
greater events were on the march. 
By diligent attention, he had tho- 
roughly reorganized his army, 
checked desertion, broken bad offi- 
cers, promoted good ones, re- 
equipped the whole force, and made 
of the machine broken to pieces at 
Fredericksburg, a powerful and 
complete war-engine, which pro- 
mised to crush everything in its 
path. 

This force consisted of seven 
army corps, numbering in all, say 
Federal official reports, 120,000 in- 
fantry and artillery, 12,000 cavalry, 
and more than 400 guns; with this, 
it was hoped by the authorities at 
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Washington that General Hooker 
would be able to overwhelm his op- 
ponent, General Lee. 

Lee had remained at Fredcricks- 
burg, with small bodies posted op- 
posite the upper fords, in the 
vicinity of Chancellorsville. In 
April, only a portion of his army 
was present—Longstreet had been 
sent on an expedition to Suffolk, on 
the south side of James River, and 
had no part in the great combats of 
the Wilderness. Lee’s force on the 
Rappahannock was thus danger- 
ously small. It amounted in all to 
about 40,000 infantry, and 7,000 
cavalry and artillery.* 

The opposing armies thus num- 
bered respectively 132,000, and 
47,000 of all arms of the service; 
that is, nearly three to one. 

The plan of General Hooker, as 
we have said, was admirable. Three 
of his army corps, under General 
Sedgwick, were to make a feint of 
crossing at Fredericksburg, while 
with the other three the command- 
ing General, in person, would cross 
the upper Rappahannock into Cul- 
pepper, advance to the Rapidan, 
pass over that river, and push on 
to Chancellorsville. Then the last 
of his army corps—Couch’s Second 
Corps—would cross at United States 
Ford, thus uncovered; Sedgwick 





* «Our strength at Chancellorsville and 
Fredericksburg: 

Anderson and McLaws 

Jackson (Hill, Rodes, Trimble). 21,000 

Early (Fredericksburg). 


40,000 
7,000 


47,000” 
—MS. of Col. Walter H. Taylor, A. A. G. 
of the Army. 


Cavalry and artillery 
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would return to the north bank at 
Fredericksburg, march up the river, 
and pass again to the south bank at 
United States Ford—thus Hooker’s 
whole army would be massed near 
Chancellorsville, Cirectly upon the 
flank of his adversary. 

And this was not all. While the 
infantry thus advanced to the great 
grapple of decisive battle, the cav- 
alry was to co-operate. Ten thou- 
sand horsemen, under Stoneman, 
were to pass through Culpepper, 
cross the Rapidan, near Raccoon 
Ford, push on for Gordonsville, 
destroy thé Central and Fredericks- 
burg Railroads in the rear of Lee; 
and, by thus cutting off communi- 
cation with Richmond, prevent 
Longstreet’s coming up, and starve 
the southern army. If bayonets 
and cannon did not do the work, 
want of bread and meat would, and 
Lee would certainly be checkmated 
or destroyed. “Man proposes— 
God disposes.” 

In the last days of April, General 
Hooker began to move. Never had 
@ more imposing army shaken the 
earth of the Western World with 
its tread. From the forests of the 
Rappahannock emerged what seem- 
ed endless columns of troops, brist- 
ling with bayonets; banners waved, 
bugles sounded, the wheels of 400 
pieces of artillery, and the hoofs of 
12,000 horses, startled the bleak 
fields of Culpepper, just emerging 
from the snows of winter. Hooker 
crossed the Rappahannock at Kel- 
ley’s Ford on canvass pontoons, 
drove Stuart’s small cavalry force 
before him, as the whirlwind sweeps 
the dry leaves, and pushed on 
steadily to the Rapidan, which his 
column waded through, all night, 
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by the glare of bonfires—the water 
up to the men’s shoulders. 

Pari passu, the great cavalry 
column had moved across Culpep- 
per. With 10,000 horsemen, Gene- 
ral Stoneman made straight toward 
Gordonsville, opposed only by a 
few hundred men, under William H. 
F. Lee, for the stout cavalier Stuart 
had other work before him. He 
was hanging on the front and flanks 
of Hooker, harrassing, impeding, 
watching him, and sending courier 
after courier with intelligence to 
General Lee, at Fredericksburg. 
Thus Stoneman had in front of him 
only a handful of opponents—a fly 
easy to brush away, it would seem. 
And, in truth, young General Lee 
had to fight and fall back. He 
could do no more against Stone- 
man’s 10,000, and the great invad- 
ing column of blue horsemen has- 
tened on, penetrating into the very 
heart of Virginia, south of the Ra- 
pidan. 

On Thursday, then, the last day 
of April, this was the situation: 
Hooker approaching Chancellors- 
ville, with four infantry corps—for 
Couch had crossed at United States 
Ford—his great force of cavalry 
driving forward, like a sword’s 
point, into the heart of the State; 
’ Sedgwick threatening at Fredericks- 
burg with three more corps of in- 
fantry; Lee waiting, with his 40,000, 
for the enemy to fully develope their 
intentions. 

Stuart, falling back, and fighting 
step by step, day and night, through 
the “ Wilderness,” at once divined 
the plan of Hooker. He had pre- 
dicted truly. The tenor of every 
dispatch which he sent to Lee was, 
“They are massing, and mean to 
fight near Chancellorsville.” 
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So, on this night of Thursday, 
everything went admirably for 
General Hooker. He swam with 
the stream. Never was commander 
more joyous, He could not conceal 
from his officers the delight which 
he experienced. He was radiant, 
and victory hovered in the air for 
him. 

“The rebel army,” he exclaimed 
to those around him, “is now the 
legitimate property of the Army of 
the Potomac! They may as well 
pack up their haversacks, and make 
for Richmond !—and I shall be after 
them !” 

To his troops, he said in a general 
order: ’ 

“The enemy must either inglori- 
ously fly, or come out from behind 
his defences, and give us battle on 
our own ground, where certain de- 
struction awaits him!” 

There were those of his officers 
doubtless who listened thoughtfully, 
rather than with enthusiasm, to 
these juvenie exclamations. At 
Cold Harbor, Manassas, Sharps- 
burg and Fredericksburg, they had 
felt the sword’s point of the silent 
old cavalier, in the gray cape, com- 
manding the southern army. That 
obstinately cool personage was still 
at Fredericksburg, had not issued 
any orders im reference to “packing 
haversacks,” seemed resolved to 
stend stubbornly, instead ef “fly- 
ing ingloriously,” and did not yet 
appear to regard his: good old army 
as “the legitimate property of the 
Army of the Potomac.” In fact, 
his movements were astonishingly 
opposed to such an idea. The Tele- 
graph Road, southward from Fred- 
ericksburg, was an excellent high- 
way, but Lee seemed to be ignorant 
of its existence ; Stoneman’s 10,000 
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were streaming on to cut his com- 
munications, but he appeared wholiy 
unaware of the fact. Hooker was 
closing in upon him, with that en- 
ormous cordon, but the eyes of the 
old lion, thus caught in the battue, 
were never clearer or more serene. 
Did he despise his adversary? Did 
he reficct that to wrap a cord around 
a sword-blade is as dangerous to 
the cord as to the sword? There is 
@ grand “ reciprocity” in war. 

“General,” an officer said to 
Hoke, that brave North Carolinian, 
at Cold Harbor, “the Yankees are 
very near you, yonder!” 

“Not nearer,” replied Hoke, 
“than I am to them!” 

That Lee regarded the situation 
at Chancellorsville much as Hoke 
did that at Cold Harbor, is proved 
by the fact that his first step was to 
lessen the distance between himself 
and his adversary. He did not re- 
treat; he went to coffer Hooker bat- 
tle in the Wilderness. 

Let us look at this ground where 
“certain destruction awaited” the 
great leader of the Confederates. 
Hooker had halted in the Wilder- 
ness, not far from Chancellorsville 
—a curious spot in a curious coun- 
try. Virginia has no locality stran- 
ger than that sombre “Wilderness.” 
There all is wild, desolate and lugu- 
brious. Thicket, undergrowth and 
jungle stretch for miles, impenetra- 
ble and untouched. Narrow roads 
wind on forever between melancholy 
masses of stunted and gnarled oak, 
and the hiss of the moccasin in the 
ooze is echoed by the weird cry of 
the whippoorwill, lost in the sha- 
dowy depths of the wood. Little 
sun-light shines there. The face of 
nature is dreary and sad. It was 
su before the battle; it is not more 
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cheerful to-day, when, as you ride 
along, you see fragments of shell, 
rotting knapsacks, rusty gun-bar- 
rels, bleached bones, and grinning 
skulls. 

Into this jungle General Hooker 
penetrated. It was the wolf in his 
den, ready to tear any one who ap- 
proached. A battle there seemed 
impossible. Neither side could see 
its antagonist. Artillery could not 
move; cavalry could not operate; 
the very infantry had to flatten 
their bodies to glide between the 
stunted trunks. That an army of 
120,000 men should have chosen 
that spot to fight 40,000; and not 
only chosen it, but made it a hun- 
dred times more impenetrable by 
felling trees, erecting breastworks, 
disposing artillery, en masse, to 
sweep every road and bridle path 
which led to Chancellorsville; this 
fact seemed incredible. 

What did General Hooker mean 
by “I will be after them”—that is, 
the Confederate army? He did 
not seem to be “after them,” thus 
dead-locked in the Chancellorsville 
thicket. The sudden roar of artil- 
lery from the side of Fredericks- 
burg, reverberating grimly in the 
tangled depths of the thickets, 
seemed to indicate that the Con- 
federates were “after” him !/ 

That sullen thunder began on 
Friday afternoon, the day after the . 
arrival of the Federal army at Chan- 
cellorsville. Up to that moment 
General Hooker’s plans had been 
admirable, and were executed with 
the skill and promptness which com- 
pel the eagles of victory to perch 
upon the standards of an army. 
The whole programme, conceived 
by Hooker in his tent, had been 
translated into action by his excel- 
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lent Lieutenants. Stoneman was 
near the Central Railroad ; Sedg- 
w.ck was threatening to mass, at 
Fredericksburg, and holding Lee 
there. Hooker was rooted at Chan- 
collorsville, in an absolute fortress, 
and two of his army corps had 
pushed forward on the road to 
Fredericksburg to meet Lee, if he 
advanced. 

There was the place to fight, not 
in the jungle, aud every considera- 
tion of military science demanded 
that Hooker should mass and de- 
liver battle there. The country 
was open, rolling—a great plateau 
whereon troops of all arms could 
be maneuvered. The spot, held on 
Friday afternoon, was well out on 
the road to Fredericksburg, and 
virtually commanded Banks’s Ford, 
by which General Sedgwick could 


cross the river, and thus make the 


whole army a unit. One march 
during Friday night would have 
effected that; on the morning of 
Saturday, General Hooker’s 120,000 
men and 400 guns would have been 
drawn up on that commanding po- 
sition, before half of Lee’s force 
could have arrived. 

We are not criticising General 
Hooker for the pleasure of criticis- 
ing him. Look at the map. A 
beardless cadet would have stayed 
there, hurried up Sedgwick, massed 
the army, and fought where num- 
bers could be maneuvered and 
made to tell. Hooker ordered the 
two corps to fall back to Chancel- 
lorsville; gave no reasons when his 
officers remonstrated; he had de- 
cided to fight in the jungle. 

From the moment when the pla- 
teau was abandoned, everything 
was chanzed. Luck desert:d Gene- 
ral Hooker, or rather, he repulsed 
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it. He threw away the pearl, and 
the mailed hand of Lee caught it as 
it fell. 

The Confederate commander had 
discovered everything now, and his 
resolution was formed in a moment. 
Sedgwick’s attack on Fredericks- 
burg was seen to be a mere feint. 
The real assault was on the Con- 
federate left from above; and, leav- 
ing only about 6,000 men at Fred- 
ericksburg, Lee advanced to give 
battle to Hooker. 

Jackson, commanding the ad- 
vance force, had already moved up, 
reaching Tabernacle Church, a few 
miles from Chancellorsville, on F1i- 
day. There he struck up against 
the two corps which had advanced 
to the plateau, and attacked them, 
but eff-cted little. Still, it was in 
consequence cf this attack from the 
head of Lee’s column that Hooker 
recalled hi; troops, and concentrat- 
ed his whole force in the Wilder- 
ness. 

At night Lee arrived. A counsel 
of war was held. Jackson had seen 
at a glance that a front attack upon 
Hooker was an impossibility in his 
impregnable position, and he sug- 
gested to General Lee the great 
movement against the Federal 
right.* 

The movement, we say—not a 
movement. Whoever has heard of 
the battle of Chancellorsvil!e has 
heard of that gigantic blow which 
the hand of Jackson struck just be- 
fore the mighty arm was paralyzed. 
The last exhibition of his military 
genius, it was, perhaps, the great- 
est and most glorious. So heavy 





* Our authorily for this statement is the 
late biave and excellent Colonel A. 8. Pen- 
dleton, Jackson’s A. A. G. 
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and mortal was the stroke which he 
delivered, that the noise of it echoed 
throughout the world. 

At dawn Jackson was moving to 
accomplish his design, with nearly 
two-thirds of Lee’s entire force. 
That force was exactly 34,000 men. 
Jackson took about 21,000, leaving 
Lee with about 13,000 to make de- 


monstrations on the enemy’s front. 


and left, while the great plan was 
struck at his right. 

From this moment until Sunday 
the chief interest of the battle of 
Chancellorsville concentrates upon 
Jackson. 

A word is necessary to explain 
clearly Hooker’s position. He was 
drawn up near Chancellorsville, 
protected by heavy earthworks, re- 
sembling the two sides of a square. 
One side—the right wing—fronted 
south; the other side—the left wing 
—fronted nearly east, covering the 
Old Turnpike and Plank Road, run- 
from Fredericksbuig west. This 
order of battle was evidently formed 
on the supposition that, coming 
from Fredericksburg, Lee would 
either attack his left or his front; it 
was not supposed possible that the 
Confederate commander, with his 
‘small army, would venture a move- 
ment so audacious as an assault 
against his opponent's right and 
rear. 

And yet that was precisely the 
move determined upon. It was 
hazardous; it was more than haz- 
ardous—reckless. But 40,000 men 
opposed to 120,000, are obliged to 
be reckless. For the rest there was 
one element of the problem which 
counted for much. The attacking 
column was led by Jackson. 

One of the military maxims of 
this strange soldier was, “mystery 
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is the secret of success.” The move- 
ment now to be made was defeated, 
if discovered; from the moment 
when General Hooker divined the 
scheme, all was lost. Not the day 
on.y—the army also. Lee was di- 
viding his small force in face of 
overwhelming numbers ; that fact 
known, he was gone, or ought to 
have been. 

Jackson’s aim was thus to deceive 
the enemy completely—to elude his 
vigilance, and fall like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky, when it is 
least expected. He had to pass 
through the woods across the entire 
Federal front, attain their right 
flank unawares, and overwhelm it 
before it could make any resist- 
ance, 

He set out at dawn, moving ob- 
liquely from the Plank Road, and 
gaining ground toward the South. 
On his right flank and in front 
moved Stuart with Fitz Lee’s caval- 
ry, masking the movement, and 
driving off Federal scouting parties. 
Along the narrow country road, 
lost in the dense forest, the infan- 
try tramped on steadily and in 
silence. 

At the “Furnace,” a mile or two 
from Hooker’s front, the movement 
seemed discovered. An attack was 
wade on the rear of the column, 
and a whole regiment captured. 
Jackson ordered a portion of his 
artillery to take position, and open 
fire. This was done. Then he 
moved on, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

But what ought to have been a 
very fatal circumstance had hap- 
pened. General Hooker had seen 
him ; cavalry, infantry, artillery, all 
were seen; how then the success of 
the surprise ? 
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We cannot answer that question. 

When General Hooker was testi- 
fying before the War Committee 
afterwards, he said that he had dis- 
covered Jackson’s intended assault 
on his right, and had provided 
against it; it had succeeded because 
his orders were disobeyed.* But 
pen and ink are terrible things! 
On Saturday afternoon, just when 
Jackson was about to strike the 
mortal blow at his right, General 
Hooker wrote Sedgwick: 

“We know the enemy is flying, 
trying to save his trains !+ 

The fact appears to be that Gene- 
ral Hooker was completely deceiv- 
ed. The road near the Furnace 
bends southward, and Jackson’s 
movement did resemble a retreat. 
It was the recoil of the arm when 
about to strike. Lee’s great Lieu- 


tenant advanced without pausing, 
attained the Brock Road, running 
from Spottsylvania Court-House to 
the Rapidan, struck into it, and 
reached the Orange Plank Road 
two or three miles west of Chancel- 


lorsville. There, accompanied by 
Fitz Lee, Jackson rode up on a hill, 
and saw the enemy’s line just in 
front. He was not yet far enough. 

“Tell my column to cross: that 
road,” he said to an aid, pointing 
to the Plank Road. His object was 
to gain the Old Turnpike beyond, 
from which he would be able to de- 
scend straight upon the flank and 
rear of the enemy. 

Rapidly reaching the desired 
point, Jackson hastened to form 
order of battle. He placed Rodes 
in front, Colston, commanding 





* Conduct of War, Vol. L, p. 95. 

+ Hooxrer.—‘‘My instructions were ut- 
terly and criminal.y Cisregaried,”—Cond. 
of War, I, 127. 
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Trimble’s division, behind the first 
line, and A. P. Hill’s division in re- 
serve. The enemy had not dis- 
covered him. The 21,000 men had 
moved as though shod with the 
“shoes of silence.” At about five 
in the evening the line swept for- 
ward through the thicket, with a 
sudden storm of cheers, which shook 


‘the forest. They were soon upon 


the enemy—surprised, demoralized, 
unnerved from the first by this sud- 
den and terrible onslaught. Before 
the tornado, nothing stood. Rodes 
stormed the works in front of him, 
passed over them, drove the entire 
Eleventh corps, who were cooking 
their suppers, from their frying- 
pans and coffee-pots,* and pursued 
them with yells down the road, 
and through the thicket, toward 
Chancellorsville. Colston had rush- 
ed in behind, passing over the works 
with Rodes; the enemy had been 
dashed to pieces by these two divi- 
sions, and were struck with panic— 
the Dutch soldiers yelling—artillery 
smashing against trees, and over- 
turning as it went off at a gallop— 
the whole corps fleeing wildly be- 
fore the avenging Nemesis upon 
their heels. 

“'Throw your men into the breach!” 
exclaimed General Hooker, gallop- 
ing up, and addressing an officer, 
“receive the enemy on your bayo- 
nets—don’t fire a shot, they can’t 
see you!” 

But the injunction was too late to 
prevent the reverse. The entire 
corps holding the right wing of the 
Federal army was doubled up and 





* «Their arms were stacked, and the 
men were away from them, and scattered 
about for the purpose of cooking their 
suppers.”—Hooker, Conduct of War, L, 
p- 127. 
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crushed back—a huddled mass of 
fugitives--on their centre, near Chan- 
cellorsville. So great a blow had 
Jackson struck, from that quarter 
whence it was so little expected. 

The effect of it is deseribed by 
northern writers who were there, 
and looked around them. Little 
blood had been shed, but General 
Hooker had better have lost ten 
thousand men. His own country- 
men say that this sudden overthrow 
of the 11th Corps shook the nerve 
of the army—that it had a fatal ef- 
fect upon the morale of all. If this 
be untrue, no explanation remains 
of the astounding success of Stuart's 
attack on the next morning. Nota 
man had reinforced the original co- 
lumn of Jackson, and it drove be- 
fore it the whole army of General 
Hooker there present—that is to say, 
98,000 men.* 

Is further proof needed of the ef- 
fect of that great blow? Take the 
statement of a northern writer : 

“ During the night [of Saturday, 
after Jackson’s attack,] the engi- 
neers had traced out a new line, 
three-quarters of a mile to the rear 
of Chancellorsville, towards the riv- 
er, and covering the roads to United 
States and Ely’s Fords.” 

General Hooker had been driven 
already. To this “new line” he re- 
treated at eleven next day.f 

Night fell as Jackson continued 
to press the Federal right wing back 
on Chancellorsville. He approach- 
ed now the end of his great life, 





* Reynolds's Corps was withdrawn from 
Sedgwick on Saturday, reaching Chancel- 
lorsville that night, leaving only 22,000 
men with Sedgwick. This made Hooker’s 
force at Chancellorsville 98,000, the force 
attacked by Stuart on Sunday morning. 


t Conduct of the War, I, 127, 
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Death’s skeleton finger was stretch- 
ed out to touch him in mid-career ; 
but the lamp so soon to be extin- 
guished burned with a light more 
dazzling than ever before. Jack- 
son’s original attack was daring ; 
his scheme now had in it something 
superb, and worthy the last hours 
of a great leader. It was nothing 
else than to extend his left, sweep 
across the roads which led to the 
Rappahannock, and cut off Hooker’s 
entire army. 

With about 20,000 men, he was 
going to place himself ir. the pa‘h 
of about 100,000, and say, “ Surren- 
der, or you are dead!” 

He never did so. His last hour 
was near. He had ordered his lines 
to be dressed for the final advance— 
Rodes and. Colston to yield the front, 
giving place to Hill’s fresh troops— 
and now rode down the turnpike 
towards Chancellorsville, less than 
a mile distant. It was a strange lo- 
cality, a strange scene, and a strange 
night. Upon the dusky thickets 
skirting the road, the moon, wading 
through clouds, threw a misty and 
sombre light. The woods were full 
of moving figures, which resembled 
phantoms ; the whippoorwills cried 
from the undergrowth ; not a gun 
was heard ; and from Chaneellors- 
ville came only a confused hum and 
murmur. 

Jackson, with his staff, rode for- 
ward to reconnoitre, and stopped in 
the road, listening. Then suddenly 
@ gun was fired in the thicket—and 
at that sound the troops clutched 
and leveled their weapons. Jack- 
son turned to ride back; but had 
scarcely done so when a volley was 
fired upon him by his own men from 
the right. He turned to gallop into 
the thicket on the left, and then 
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came the fatal stroke. The men 
there had been ordered to guard 
against Federal cavalry, and they 
took Jackson’s party for cavalry. 
Kneeling on the right knee, they 
fired upon him at less than thirty 
paces ; wounded him mortally, and 
his horse wheeling round, darted 
violently under a bough, which 
struck him in the face, tore his cap 
off, and nearly dragged him from 
the saddle. But he caught the bri- 
dle with the bleeding fingers through 
which a bullet had torn; guided 
the animal into the road, and there 
fell into the arms of one of his staff 
officers, who laid him upon the earth. 
The firing had ceased as suddenly 
as it had begun, but it had been fa- 
tal to many. Some were dead, some 
wounded, some carried by their 
frightened horses into the enemy’s 
lines—one officer was shot dead, his 
horse ran off, and the corpse, with 
the feet still in the stirrups, was 
dragged to Chancellorsville. The 
dead “went fast” there! 

Jackson was borne to the rear, in 
the midst of a veritable hurricane 
of shell and canister which the ene- 
my directed upon the road from 
their epaulements in front of Chan- 
cellcrsville. On his way to the rear, 
‘General Pender met him, and ex- 
pressed the apprehension that he 
would be compelled to fall back from 
his position. Jackson’s eye flashed. 

“You must hold your ground, 
General “Pender!” he exclaimed, 
“you must hold your ground, sir!” 

That was the last order of Stone- 
wall Jackson on the field. Ten days 
afterwards he was dead. 

His words had been, “A. P. 
Full, for action !” 

}to say, his last thought 
-apon earth was his great design that 
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night in the Wilderness woods. 
Hi:l’s fresh men were to make the 
great movement aiming to cut off 
Hooker from the river; and in his 
dying hours Jackson murmured : 

“Tf I had not been wounded, or 
had had one more hour of daylight, I 
would have cut off the enemy from 
the road to United States Ford—we 
would have had them entirely sur- 
rounded, and they would have been 
obliged to surrender or cut their 
way out—they had no other alter- 
native!” 

But the great arm was paralyzed, 
the fiery brain chilled, and Hill, se- 
cond in command, had also been 
wounded, nearly at the same mo- 
ment with Jackson. The scheme 
wa3 thus abandoned, and one of the 
most wonderful tableaus in military 
history lost—that of 20,000 “ cutting 
off” 100,000. 

Jackson had thus disappeared. 
The corps which he had ted to vic- 
tory was without a head. Who was 
to grasp the baton of the great Mar- 
shal of Lee, as it fell from the bleed- 
ing hand? Lying faint and pale on 
his litter, Jackson’s thought turned 
on Stuart, who had gone with his 
cavalry to attack a Federal camp on 
the road to Ely’s ford. Stuart was 
just about to open his assault when 
a message reached him. He came 
back at full gallop through the dark- 
ness, and Hill, wounded, turned over 
the command of the corps to him. 
Jackson was some miles in the rear 
now, at Wilderness Tavern, and 
Stuart—prevented by the exigencies 
of the hour from going to him— 
sent to ask his plans and disposi- 
tions. 

“Go back to Gen. Stuart,” mur- 
mured Jackson, “and tell him to act 
upon his own judgment and do what 
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he thinks best ; I have implicit con- 
fidence in him.” 

Stuart then took command in per- 
son, marshaled his lines, and made 
every preparation for a renewal of 
the assault at dawn. The infantry, 
long used to the quiet and slow- 
moving figure of Stonewa'l Jackson, 
in his old dingy uniform, were now 
startled by the appearance of the 
young cavalier, with his floating 
plume and vivacious movements, 
galloping to and fro, with his drawn 
sabre gleaming in the moonlight. 
Whatever they may have thought of 
him as an infantry leader, they knew 
that there was fight in him, and all 
prepared for a hard struggle. 

At midnight Stuart was ready. It 
was not necessary to await an ex- 
press order from Lee. There was 
one thing, and one thing only to 
do—to attack at dawn. 

All the evening, during Jackson’s 
attack, Lee had thundered against 
the eneiwy’s front, as a diversion. 
The intelligence of his great Liéute- 
nant’s complete success, and of his 
fall, came at the same moment. 
Lee’s grief was poignant, and he 
murmured, “I have lost my right 
arm i 

The messenger bringing the infor- 
mation added that Jackson had in- 
tended to “pass the enemy on Sun- 
day.” At these words, Gen. Lee 
rose from the straw on which he was 
lying, wrapped in his blanket, under 
a breadth of canvass, and exclaimed 
with glowing cheeks : 

“These people shall be pressed 
to-day!” 

It was then past midnight. At 
dawn, Stuart advanced to the as- 
sault ; the forces of Anderson and 
McLaws—13,000 men—at the same 
moment attacking the enemy’s front. 
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Stuart’s assault with infantry had 
in.it the rush and impetus of his 
cavalry charge. Leading his line in 
person, with drawn sabre, and float- 
ing plume, he resembled, said one 
who saw him, the dead Henry of 
Navarre, plunging amid the smoke 
of Ivry. But even in this moment 
of decisive struggle, when the two 
great armies had grappled in that 
mortal wrestle, the spirit of wild 
gayety which fired Stuart’s blood in 
action, only flamed out more su- 
perbly. At the head of the great 
corps of Jackson, and leading the 
decisive charge in a pitched battle 
against triple lines of breastworks, 
bristling with infantry and cannon, 
Stuart’s sonorous voice was heard 
singing, “Old Joe Hooker, will you 
come out of the Wilderness ?” 

There was another sound which 
had in it something more tragic and 
menacing, as it vibrated above the 
thunder of the guns. That was the 
shout of ten thousand voices as the 
lines rushed together : 

“Remember Jackson !” 

Driven headlong as it were by that 
burning thought of their great lead- 
er, lying faint and bleeding not far 
from them, the men resembled fu- 
ries. Nothing stopped them. The 
Federal artillery. ploughed gaps 
through them—they closed up and 
continued to rush forward. The 
colors were struck down ; as they 
fell, quick hands seized them, and 
again they floated, and were borne 
on. Whole regiments fired away 
their last rounds of cartridges ; but 
they stood and met death, falling 
where they faced the enemy, or con- 
tinued to advance as before. This 
is not the statement of a southern 
writer only. 

“From the large brick house 
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which gives the name to this vicini- 
ty,” says a writer of the North, “the 
enemy could be seen sweeping slow- 
ly but confidently, determinedly and 
surely, through the clearings which 
extended in front. Nothing could 
exeite more admiration for the qua- 
lities of the veteran soldier, than 
the manner in which the enemy 
swept out, as they moved steadily 
onward, the forces which were op- 
posed to them. We say it reluct- 
antly, aud for the first time, that 
the enemy have shown the finest qua- 
lities, and we acknowledge, on this 
occasion, their superiority in the 
open field to our own men. They 
delivered their fire with precision, 
and were apparently inflexible and 
immovable under the storm of bul- 
lets and shell which they were con- 
stantly receiving. Coming to a 
piece of timber which was occupied 
by a division of our own men, half 
the number were detailed to clear 
the woods. It seemed certain that 
here they would be repulsed, but 
they marched right through the 
wood, driving our own soldiers out, 
who delivered their fire and fell back, 
halted again, fired and fell back as 
before, seeming to concede to the 
enemy, as a matter of course, the su- 
periority which they evidently felt 
themselves. Our own men fought 
well. There was no lack of courage, 
but an evident feeling that they were 
destined to be beaten, and the only 
thing for them to do was to fireand 
retreat.” 

Stuart pressed straight on. At 
the same time the force under Gen. 
Lee in person, on the right, was 
thrown vigorously against the Fede- 
ral front. In the lugubrious thick- 
ets all the thunders seemed unloosed. 
The moment had come when, breast 


to breast, the antagonists were to 
grapple in the death struggle. 

Stuart decided the event speedily 
by one of those conceptions which 
show the possession of military ge- 
nius. There were many in the sou- 
thern army who said that he was 
“only a cavalry officer.” After this 
morning, he could claim to be “an 
artillery officer,” too. On the right 
of his line was a hill, which his quick 
eye had soon discovered ; and this 
was plainly the key of the position. 
Stuart massed there about thirty 
pieces of artillery, and opened all 
at once a heavy fire upon the Fede- 
ral centre. 

That fire decided the event. Be- 
fore that hurricane striking their 
centre, the Federal line began to 
waver and lose heart. General Slo- 
cum sent word to General Hooker 
that his front was being swept away 
—he must be reinforced. 

“T cannot make soldiers or am- 
munition!” was the sullen reply of 
Hooker, who, stationed at the Chan- 
cellorsville house, witnessed the bat- 
tle. 

Soon afterwards, a cannon ball 
struck a pillar of the porch upon 
which he stood; it crashed down, 
and General Hooker was stunned, 
and temporarily disabled. He was 
borne off, and had hardly disap- 
peared when his lines gave way. 

Then followed a spectacle in which 
the horrors of war seemed to culmi- 
nate. The forest was on fire—the 
Chancellorsville house on fire. From 
the forest rose quick tongues of 
flame—from the windows of the 
houses spouted dense columns of 
smoke, swept away by the wind. In 
the depths of those thickets, dead 
bodies were being consumed, and 
wounded men were being burned to 
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death. Fire, smoke, blood, uproar— 
triumphant cheers and dying groans 
were mingled. In front were the 
Confederates pressing on with shouts 
of “Remember Jackson !”—reireat- 
ing rapidly towards the river, were 
the defeated forces of Gen. Hooker. 
Anderson and M‘Laws had connect- 
ed now with Stuart’s right—and at 
ten o’clock.Chancellorsville was in 
Lee’s possession. 

The enemy had disappeared. They 
had fallen back rapidly to a second 
line in rear. Here heavy earth- 
works, with arms stretching out to- 
wards the two rivers, had been 
thrown up, to protect the army from 
another assault. To a pass so des- 
perate had the Federal General 
come! With his 100,000 men, he 
was retreating before Lee’s 34,000, 
who pushed him to the wall. 

And yet a singular dispatch was 
sent by him, on the afternoon of the 
same day, to Sedgwick : 

“TI have driven the enemy, and all 
that is wanted is for you to come 
up and complete Lee’s destruction.”* 

To a cool observer, it would have 
seemed that Lee was about to com- 
plete Hooker's. His right and left 
wings were now united; he present- 
ed to the enemy an unbroken front, 
along the Old Turnpike, facing 
north—and the signal for a renewal 
of the assault trembled on Lee’s 
lips. It was not uttered. News 
came which checked it. General 
Sedgwick, with his.22,000 men, had 
crossed the river at Fredericksburg; 
assaulted Marye’s. hill, which was 
held by artillery, and a few regi- 
ments ; carried the heights in spite 
of desperate resistance from the 
Confederates, who fought, hand to 


*Swinton’s “Army of the Potomac,” 
p. 306. 
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hand; over their guns, for the west— 
then, driving the 6,000 men of Early 
and Barksdale before him, General 
Sedgwick pushed westward over the 
Plank Road towards Chancellors- 
ville. 

Hooker charged all his woes on 
the delay of Sedgwick—that of 
course. Yet the blow was well 
struck, and quickly struck. “It was 
about eleven o'clock in the morning 
when we carried the heights,” said 
Sedgwick ; and those heights were 
Marye’s hill, which Hooker himself, 
on the 13th December, 1862, had not 
been able to carry atall. At that 
time he described them as a “ forti- 
fication,” “masonry,” a “mountain 
of rock”—all that was impregnable. 
The stone wall at the foot of them 
was an insurmountable obstacle, he 
said, which no artillery could make 
“a breach” in—no infantry could 
storm. His own attack, General 
Hooker informed the War Commit- 
tee, had been resolute and stubborn, 
but the place was impregnable. 
Now, when Sedgwick, that good sol- 
dier, took an hour to storm it, he 
“ failed in a prompt compliance with 
my orders,” and “in my judgment, 
General Sedgwick did not obey the 
spirit of my order.”* 

At least he stormed the famous 
heights ; drove the Confederates be- 
fore him; advanced straight on Chan- 
cellorsville; and at the moment when 
Lee was about to crush Hooker, or 
drive him into the river, the news 
came that Sedgwick was near Salem, 
a few miles from him, advancing ra- 
pidly to attack his flank and rear. 

It is hard to read the unprinted 
pages of the Book of Fate. All mi- 
litary speculation goes for what it 





* Hooker's Conduct of the War, L, 130-1. 
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is worth only. But, to a fair critic, 
it would seem that the presence of 
Sedgwick, there and then, saved 
Hooker from “ destruction,” and de- 
served something very different from 
denunciation. 

Thus Lee was compelled to forego 
for the moment his attack. Wilcox’s 
brigade, at Banks’s Ford, threw itself 
in Sedgwick’s front, and Lee de- 
tached. a division to reinforce it. 
Thus Hooker, for the time, could 
draw his breath and get ready— 
Sedgwick had saved him. 

Monday dawned, and found the 
armies in a curious position. Hook- 
er forced back on the Rappahan- 
nock; Lee about to attack him; 
Sedgwick advancing to attack Lee ; 
Early again holding the Fredericks- 
burg heights in Sedgwick’s rear. 

Thus Sedgwick was posted be- 
tween Lee and Early ; Lee between 
Sedgwick and Hooker. What would 
follow ? 

Before Monday night that ques- 
tion was decided. At six in the 
evening, Lee threw himself upon 
Sedgwick at Salem heights, closed 
in in stubborn battle with that reso- 
lute opponent ; forced him back ; 
and at nightfall drove him across 
the river at Banks’s Ford, where a 
pontoon had been laid to assist his 
retreat. Short work had thus been 
made of the 22,000. They were 
routed, flying—over their heads, as 
they hurried across the river, burst 
the southern shell, and the hiss of 
bullets hastened them. On Tuesday, 
Lee returned towards Chancellor- 
ville, to finish Hooker. 

That commander seemed now 
completely demoralized. Sedgwick 
defeated, he determined to recross 
the Rappahannock, and abandon the 
whole campaign. And yet that de- 
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termination was strange. His force 
still more than doubled that of his 
adversary. Lee’s loss had been 
10,000, leaving him in all 380,000. 
Hooker’s loss had been 17,000, leav- 
ing him in all 103,000. With Sedg- 
wick brought over the river on Tues- 
day, as he might have been, General 
Hooker was still able to confront 
30,000 men with 100,000. 

Those were the respective num- 
bers of the two armies on Tuesday, 
the 5th of May—about three to one. 
It is true that the 30,000 were flush- 
ed with victory, and the 100,000 de- 
moralized by defeat. 

His own countrymen declare that 
General Hooker was the most hope- 
less indiv'dual in the whole army. 
He seemed painfully to lack the 
meus cequa in arduis, that first of all 
military traits. He was going to re- 
treat. 

Retreat? He who had foretold 
the “certain destruction” of his ad- 
versary, unless he “ingloriously 
fled!” Who had said that the Army 
of Northern Virginia “ might as well 
pack up their knapsacks”—that they 
were “now the legitimate property 
of the Army of the Potomac!” Who 
had coolly described Lee’s army as 
made up of a “rank and file vastly 
inferior to our own intellectually and 
physically!”* This officer retreat, 
when he had still three to one! 
When only 30,000 men confronted 
100,000, “intellectually and physi- 
cally” superior to them! The thing 
was incredible. 

Yet so it was. To the remon- 
strances of his brave officers, Gen. 
Hooker replied by erecting a great 
crescent-shaped earthwork, three 
miles long, from river to river, in the 
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bend, and by laying his pontoons, 
on which pine boughs were strewed 
to prevent the rumble of artillery 
wheels. 

This was done on Tuesday night. 
When Lee advanced on Wednesday 
morning to administer the coup de 
grace, his adversary had disappeared. 
He had left behind him 14 pieces of 
artillery, 20,000 stand of arms, his 
dead and his wounded. 

On the next day General Hooker 
issued a general order to the troops, 
in which he said : 

“The Major-General commanding 
tenders to his army his congratula- 
tions on its achievements of the last 
seven days. The events of 
the last week may well cause the 
heart of every officer and soldier of 
the army to swell with pride. We 
have added new laurels to our for- 
mer renown.” 

Such was the hard fight of Chan- 
cellorsville. It is only necessary to 
add that the cavalry expedition un- 
der General Stoneman effected al- 
most nothing; and his horsemen, 
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pursued and harrassed by Gen. W. 
H. F. Lee, hastened past and re- 
crossed the Rappahannock. 

The great struggle was thus over. 
The large army of General Hooker 
had retreated beyond the Rappa- 
hannock, demoralized and shatter- 
ed. Victory hovered above the Con- 
federates in the tangled thickets of 
the Wilderness. But alas! the great- 
est of the southern soldiers had fal- 
len. 

Jackson was dying—soon he was 
dead. When the wave of death 
swept over that great standard bear- 
er, and carried him away, the red 
flag began to sink in the stormy wa- 
ters. Inch by inch it went under— 
at Gettysburg, Spottsylvania, and 
Petersburg. At Appomattox Court 
House it disappeared beneath the 
waves. 

That was spared the great soul, 
who had never seen it droop. 

When he fell on that moonlight 
night in the Wilderness, it was float- 
ing still! 


( To be continued. ) 
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SPECIMENS OF OLD WIT. 


During our Revolutionary war, an 
interview took place at Ward’s 
Point, between Lord Howe and Dr. 
Franklin. Lord Howe was profuse 
in his professions of gratitude to 
the State of Massachusetts, for 
erecting a marble monument, in 
Westminster Abbey, to his elder 
brother, Lord Howe, who was killed 
in America, in the French war, say- 
ing, “ he esteemed that honor to his 
family above all thinys in this world. 
That such was his gratitude and af- 


fection to this country, on that ac- 
count, that he felt for America as 
for a brother, and if America should 
fall he should feel and lament it like 
the loss of a brother.” Dr. Frank- 
lin, with an easy air, and a collected 
countenance, a bow, a smile, and all 
naiveté which sometimes appeared 
in his conversation, and is often ob- 
served in his writings, replied: “My 
Lord, we will do our utmost endeavors 
to save your lordship that mortifica- 
tion.” 





ALVERLEY. 


A TALE, 


BOOK III.—CHAPTER II, 
ALVE RLEY AND HIS MANSION. 


“ How antique and beautifull” was 
Cecile Vaughn’s animated exclama- 
tion, as she cantered by Alverley’s 
side on the following morning, and a 
sweep in the road brought the state- 
ly mansion, which owned him lord, 
before them. ‘Is this really Ame- 
rica?” she asked, with a smile—“ the 
America of yesterday ?” 

“No,” he answered; “the horse 
you ride is enchanted ; and for every 
mile you imagine yourself to have 
traversed, he has borne you five hun- 
dred. You are now in a land of 
Eld—a land shut in by mountains, 
onthe Pacific coast, where, all un- 
known, men have lived since the 
creation, and where none who have 
once entered, can depart unbidden 
or unguided.” 

She turned her bridle-rein play- 
fully, as if to fly. ‘Then one strug- 
gle for freedom! My magic steed, 
away!” 

He caught the horse’s mane—“Too 
late, fair lady! You stand upon en- 
chanted ground ; an enchanted por- 
tal awaits you. See, also, the bar- 
rier out of which the path is known 
but to us, the inhabitants.” 

He pointed to a blue line of hills 
that rose beyond. Alverley’s broad 
forests. ‘‘ You are encircled.” 


“Even so, then,” she answered, 
laughingly. “I must submit to my 
fate with what fortitudeI can.” She 
bent her graceful head to her horse’s 
neck, “And, gracious knight, let a 
poor captive maiden implore your 
clemency.” 

“He welcomes, rather, a sovereign 
to his halls,” rejoined Alverley, as 
they reached the door, and he flung 
himself from his steed, ‘“ Honor 
him by commanding with royal sway 
his vassals and himself.” 

“A mere mockery—a gilding of 
chains,” she cried gaily, glancing up 
at the dark old walls, as his power- 
ful arms lifted her lightly down. 
“Such fair words, sir knight, can- 
not give other than a prison aspect 
to your donjon keep. I feela doom 
closing around me.” 

“Tt must needs ever be a fair fate 
that awaits one so fair,” he answer- 
ed, as the now rapidly approaching 
carriage, beside which Capt. Vaughn 
galloped as outrider, claimed his at- 
tention for its inmate. 

Alverley almost started, as an hour 
or two later, a low, musical murmur 
of voices, and the laugh, sweet and 
clear as a silver bell, came to his ear 
from the hall without, as he stood 
in the drawing-room. Long had it 
been since he had heard such sounds; 
how far longer since the old. walls 
of Alverley had echoed them. The 
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next moment the door opened, and 
the ladies appeared, softly sweeping 
in with high-born grace. 

Notwithstanding their near rela- 
tionship, there was little likeness 
between them. Lady Grenvil lacked 
entirely the commanding presence 
of her beautiful niece. She looked 
only exquisitely refined and tho- 
rough-bred. She was apparently in 
frail health, with a low and slight 
figure, a fair, gentle face, and rich, 
aburn hair, still beautiful and luxu- 
riant, beneath the dainty coif she 
wore upon it. Her dress, of pearl- 
colored silk, with a searf of black 
lace, suited admirably her style and 
the occasion. 

But never did great Artemis’ self 
press earth with more proud, elastic 
tread, than the tall, stately form of 
Cecile Vaughn, who entered beside 
her aunt’s fragile elegance, like a 
magnificent unfolded lily, by its 
sweet, lovely name-sake, the lily of 
the valley. An American woman 
would have been passée—perhaps 
strikingly, perhaps only slightly so 
—still passée in a degree, had she 
counted the queenly beauty’s twen- 
ty-six years. But to Cecile, with 
her fresh island bloom, they had 
only added to her unfolded loveli- 
ness, every gift of mind and man- 
ner, to form the sunny prime in 
which she basked. Indeed, that 
prime was scarcely yet reached. 
Thirty would find her more radiant 
and matured than now. And then, 
what a long sway lay before her, ere 
one tint faded from her peach-bloom 
cheek—one glance dimmed of her 
violet eyes—or one thread of silver 
shone amid her glorious hair. Wo- 
men of America, answer to your- 
selves if such a reign as this is not 
worth more than your brief forced 
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bloom of three or four years in early 
teens?—when even then invoking 
“the cosmetic powers,” you hurry 
your immature life, and blight your 
unexpanded beauty in crowded 
haunts of dissipation—while the 
English girl yet leads a child’s 
sweet, pure existence, and in the full 
glory of physical training, walks 
with her light, free step, over her 
breezy hills and moorland heather. 
O, foolish and unwise virgins !|—ge- 
neration after generation you learn 
no wisdom. Answer, faded wrecks 
of womanhood, the great band 
whose voices must rise from the 
dreary depths of nursery and store- 
room, from where you have packed 
away all beauty, health and talent, 
in the jars with your preserves and 
pickles—or buried there beneath the 
never empty “ work-basket”—look 
at your contemporary in England. 
Still young, lovely, and accomplish- 
ed!—still performing her duty to 
society ; with an untasked strength 
still fulfilling the nobler duties of 
wife and mother, yet offering her- 
self no domestic sacrifice on the altar 
of a ruthless Moloch, in shape of 
selfish husbands and spoiled chil- 
dren! Think of your few years of 
rapid butterfly existence, and an- 
swer then, ts “le jeu vant la chan- 
delle?” 

Cecile paused in the centre of the 
apartment, while Alverley moved 
forward to meet Lady Grenvil— 
and her brilliant eves, after making 
a survey of all around, turned to 
her brother, who advanced to her 
side. 

* Really,” she said, asshe took his 
arm, and walked down the long 
room, “I begin to believe a_ little 
earnest lurked beneath your iriend’s 
assurance that himself and his sur- 
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r undings are enchanted. There 
truly seems something uncannie 
about both. How is it that years 
leave no trace, as they pass, on his 
singularly beautiful face? Does his 
land contain, among its other mar- 
vils, Ponce de Leon’s magic foun- 
tain? And again, why, wherever 
he is found, are his appurtenances 
of such elegance? The man is a 
marvel.” 

“He simply understands to per- 
fection, le savoir vivre,” answered 
Vaughn, nonchalantly, “better al- 
most than any man I ever knew ; al- 
though he has not proved it much 
these past five years. But then, Al- 
verley has seen so much of the world 
that it has satiated him.” 

“ Blasé?” said Cecile, with a slight 
curve of her arched lip. “How 
tired I am of the name, and far 
more #0 of the reality. This wea- 
ried, cynical vein, which some few 
are afflicted with, and every one af- 
fects, might, perhaps, at some re- 
mote period have been interesting, 
but has now grown only insufferably 
tedious. From the old veteran of 
life, to the boy without down on his 
lip, all ring the same changes on the 
same palled frame of mind. O, for 
something fresh and youthful, and 
limpid, once more!” 

She flung herself back in a dor- 
mense, with her own listless grace, 
and her brother leaned over its 
back. The length of the large room 
now divided them from the other 
group, and the eyes of both looked 
down a vista lined with mirrors, 
paintings, and the sheen of silken 
drapery, toward them. Lady Gren- 
vil reclined amid cushions in the 
corner of asofa, Alverley sat beside, 
and his face was turned to her, so 
as to present a profile view to the 
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others. And how full .of clear dis- 
tinction was every lofty line of that 
face. Vaughn smiled. 

“If your tirade, ma belle, against 
satiety and cynicism, aimed its shafts 
at yonder mark, I scarcely think it 
demands a.defense from me. What 
say you?” 

“Why that you are, and always 
were, intensely bigoted on the sub- 
ject of your loves and friendships,” 
she rejoined, coloring. “I have ne- 
ver yet known you admit any hu- 
man failing in a person you liked.” 

“ Par example 2” said Vaughn, with 
provoking coolness. 

“What better example than the 
subject under discussion, your friend, 
Colonel Alverley? I have no doubt 
he is a very admirable person; he 
has a face like an ancient cameo; 
he is, undoubtedly, very graceful 
and well-bred—yet, my dear Max, it 
is impossible he can be perfection— 
and to you, one scarcely dare hint 
the reverse. I assure you, this is an 
infirmity of yours.” 

“ And is it totally unshared by my 
sister ?” he demanded, with a smile 
she did not entirely understand. 
“My past experience brings several 
reminiscences which would go far 
to prove its existence. Apropos of 
Alverley, what ever became of that 
young countryman of his you used 
to defend so vehemently against 
every charge of mine, until I really 
began to fear you intended to pre- 
sent the cub to me as a brother-in- 
law? Did he make his final exit 
down the crater of Vesuvius? I 
should imagine so, from the utter 
silence you have preserved on the 
subject ever since his disappearance.” 

“He was no more a cub, in any 
sense of the term, Max, than your- 
self,” she answered quickly, “and as 
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I often to'd you then, it did you no 
credit, nor does it now, to speak so 
scornfully of one fully your equal 
in every respect.” 

Her brother laughed sarcastically. 

“Ye men and gods, hear her! I 
am adjudged a bigot in love and 
friendship, because I do not admit 
a charge of affected cynicism against 
a man who has received the stamp 
of approbation from Europe’s high- 
est society ; but let me dare breathe 
one word against a nonpareil of raw 
republican boyhood, and presto! I 
fire a mine!” 

Cecile looked vexed a moment, 
and a spark of anger lighted her vi- 
olet eyes ; butit faded, as she laugh- 
ed and said : 

“A truce! Why should we fight 
again our old battles over defunct 
subjects? If I learn to like your 
friend, in return allow the memory 
of mine to slumber undisturbed.” 

“Learn to like!” repeated Vaughn, 
with emphasis. “What are you 
talking about? You used to know 
Alverley very well, and you certainly 
told me long ago that you valued no 
friend more highly. Aw diable with 
such feminine caprice! What sen- 
sible man, who knows anything of 
women, would ever value their fickle 
preference? Pray how did Alverley 
lose your good opinion, that you 
must needs begin again and learn 
to like him ?” 

The closed curtains of the lofty 
arch were at that moment swept 
back, revealing the large dining- 
room. Dinner was announced. 

“ Don’t give way to curiosity, my 
dear Max,” said his sister, indolent- 
ly, as she rose and took his arm. 
“ Remember, if you feel tempted to 
do so, how essentially feminine the 
failing is—and trust me to grant 
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serves.” 


rd 


CHAPTER IIL 
ALVERLEY AND CECILE. 


The breakfast-room was entirely 
unoccupied, when Cecile, descend- 
ing early next morning, entered. It 
was an apartment well chosen for 
the purpose, on the eastern side of 
the house, and the gay morning sun- 
beams were slanting through the 
half-closed Venetian blinds, tracing 
illuminated lines of glorified dust, 
playing round the massive silver 
breakfast service, and seeming to 
speak of so much brightness with- 
out, that her steps were irresistibly 
drawn to one of the windows. 
Through its crystal barrier she could 
now mark the sweep of prospect 
which stretched before her, and the 
beauty of which not even the dreary 
mantle of winter could wholly veil ; 
the wide, sloping lawn, the extent of 
shrubbery and garden, the tall sen- 
tinels of oak and poplar, and the 
virgin forest beyond. 

The scene was so tempting that, 
tying her handkerchief over her head 
to fulfill the duty of the hat she 
would not wait to seek, and gather- 
ing closer the netted scarf of bright 
crimson which had before carelessly 
draped her shoulders, she opened 
the window and stepped forth. 

It was a feeling of astonished 


pleasure, that instead of the sharp, , 


rare atmosphere of cold, she had 
unconsciously expected, and which 
could only have accompanied so 
much sparkling brightness on an 
English January morning, the sweet 
South greeted her with a kiss soft as 
a maiden’s first-love whisper. The 
balmy air seemed laden with the al- 
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your friend all the justice he de- 
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ready coming spring—and every ob- 
ject was animate with the reviving 
life it heralded. “The mere passive 
yet stirring consciousness of life it- 
self” is pleasure, on such a day, in 
such a clime, and thrilled in her 
every vein, as she strolled down the 
avenue, which stretched away until 
its iron gates closed the domain from 
the public road. 

Cecile Vaughn was not in any re- 
spect an ordinary woman. No one 
could doubt this fact, who had once 
seen her in public, and marked how 
much Jess of her empire was due to 
her rare personal gifts than to an 
intellectual superiority which was 
still too womanly and sweet to call 
forth the half ill-natured awe which 
“a very superior understanding” in 
& woman—especially a young wo- 
man—never fails to excite. Yet, 


amid her most brilliant moments, a 


certain incomprehensible look, 
weary, almost yearning, would 
sweep over her features, as if a 
chained spirit within would find a 
voice, and which might well prove 
an unattainable mystery to the 
commonplace heads and hearts 
around her. But who would have 
traced the emotion to its source, 
must have watched the face when, 
unconscious of scrutiny, it dropped 
all usual reticence, and, mobile and 
flexible, mirrored the soul within, 
when the lonely heart of the wo- 
man wrestled with all the mocking 
aspirations, the ungratified hopes, 
which had once shone with the 
brightness of the cheering lamp the 
traveler must soon reach, but now 
danced afar off, like the ignis fatuus, 
which, eluding the outstretched 
grasp, leads but to disappointment. 
How often, amid the many who had 
bowed before her shrine, had she 
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fancied some one above the rest 
could fill the void of her life—how 
often put forth her hand to grasp 
at reality, and clutched a phantom! 
Now, it was a frank, warm nature, 
a generous heart, that seemed to 
fulfill the ideal, and she drew near; 
but, alas! woman cannot love, if 
she cannot look up; the mind felt 
its own superiority, and proudly 
rose above that from which she 
sadly turned away. Again her wo- 
man’s intellect bent before the 
strong power of man’s genius and 
mental strength; but the pure, ex- 
quisite nature turned revolted from 
the dark moral abyss opened to her 
gaze. So it was—so the two needs 
of her nature seemed ever at war— 
ever doomed to be irreconcilable; 
so often, as now, she asked herself, 
“Whither is my life tending?” 
Many and many a time had that 
dreary question been propounded, 
but never yet answered. Once 
again, as she walked absently on, 
she considered it. “To what end 
am I living ?” was her query. “O! 
foolish heart, be still, and answer if 
you can! What law, moral or di- 
vine, allows me to sit idle, in a 
world of labor, long after thought- 
less youth has passed? I am await- 
ing my place in the world; it is not 
yet offered. True, I have thought 
80, but I have watched for it long, 
and vainly. Will it now ever offer? 
Doubtfal!—more than doubtful! 
And what matter if it does not? 
I can remember my early dreams of 
all maturity was to attain—and 
learn at least this lesson from the 
girl’s vanity and folly—if He whose 
hand has showered so many gifts 
upon me thinks fit in His wisdom 
to withhold one, my gratitude is 
due that the withheld is no neces- 
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sity of my life—that amid all the 
others is power enough to regard 
with calm indifference the banquet 
from which an invisible arm stays 
me, and says, ‘Stand back; your 
place is not here.’ Even so let it 
be. ‘Iwas His will; it is mine.’ 
But still, the unsolved enigma tor- 
ments me! What road does des- 
tiny—as we mortals name the un- 
erring finger of God—point to as 
mine? Will nothing answer me ?” 


¢¢ Ask ye the stars thy mission, lady? 
*Tis only to be Loved !” 


said a voice at her side, so low and 
distinctly, that the words seemed 
breathed in her ear. 

After her first start of surprise, 
she turned toward the speaker. 
The handsome head and satin neck 
of a horse first met her gaze, and 
then the rider—none other than 
her host. He was smiling as he 
threw himself from his saddle, and 
advanced with extended hand. 

“Will you say good morning to 
me, after my shameful eaves-drop- 
ping? Pray, pardon me; but the 
temptation to reply was irresist- 
ible.” 

She colored, but laughed, too, as 
she gave him her hand. “To be 
overheard is the natural penalty of 
a soliloquy in the open air, wuich 
one must needs be very unreason- 
able to resent. But how did you 
reach my side so noiselessly ?” 

“Tristram is shod with velvet,” 
he answered, slipping his arm 
through the horse’s rein, and walk- 
ing by her side, as she turned to- 
ward the horse. “You forgot, too, 
that he is enchanted.” 

“T might rather find a solution 
in this yielding turf Pray what 


takes Tristram and master abroad 
so early ?” 

He pointed to the sun high in the 
heavens. “That luminary gave no 
token of any intention to rise when 
I set forth on a business errand in- 
volving a ride of ten miles. I was 
returning across the woods, about 
to strike into the avenue, when my 


‘steps were arrested by the appear- 


ance of yourself. You passed soft- 
ly, unconsciously, and, qui m’aime 
me suit, you are certainly accustom- 


ed to that. Now tell me what you 


think of my solution of your enig- 
ma?” 

She smiled gaily, and shook her 
head. “Such a mere passive role 
in the drama of life is neither very 
agreeable nor comp!imentary.” 

“ Not complimentary ?” 

“Undoubtedly not. Do you ex- 
pect me to be flattered when as- 
signed a puppet’s place ?” 

“ Do puppets win love ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, with 
a comic glance, as her sole reply. 
He laughed slightly. 

“At least not love Miss Vaughn 
would deign to receive.” 

“You forget how many do not 
wait for the permission of Napo- 
leon’s rallying cry before they fulfill 
it.” 

“T have often thought that must 
be an annoyance attendant upon 
being a beautiful woman. But then 
I presume the conqueror’s pride of 
conquest gives a value to those that 
are barren, unprofitable, and even 
troublesome.” 

“TI do not know. I have never 
found it so. There are, however, 
members of my sex who do not agree 
with me.” 

Some bitter and scornful thought 
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seemed to darken his brow for a 
moment; then he said, lightly, “Can 
even Miss Vaughn condemn them, 
when she remembers that such em- 
pire is ambition’s only field for wo- 
man? Power is ever sweet.” 

“Do you think it is ever sweet? 
Does it not often weary ?” 

“Only when it palls. And rare 
are the natures to which it does 
that.” 

“And evidently yours is not one 
of them,” was Cecile’s mental con- 
clusion, as she glanced at his face. 
A curiosity not to be checked made 
her ask: 

“Pardon me, Colonel Alverley, 
but have you ever known this your- 
self?” 

“ Ever known a satiety of power, 
or of successful ambition ?—never.” 

It was said earnestly—almost with 
passion. 

“And yet you have ——” a sud- 
den recollection made her pause, 
embarrassed. 

He took up the unfinished sen- 
tence with calmness. 

“ You would say, I have surren- 
dered voluntarily its pursuit and 
possession. True}; but if you could 
read the history of that surrender, 
you would pity me, and from you 
I might accept that, which from 
others I so utterly disdain.” 

She raised her eyes to his, and 
the deep, hopeless sadness of his 
glance touched the chords of her 
woman’s heart, as nothing had ever 
done before—touched that deep 
spring of pity—perhaps, the truest 
and holiest of all her emotions. 
May we not hope that, with its 
clear liquid, never denied to any 
human need, the Recording Angel 
may yet cleanse away the stain and 
blot of many an error and frailty! 
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“Will you forgive me,” he went 
on, “if I confess that I heard all 
of your soliloquy? It struck me 
strangely. Heads so young and 
flattered do not usually trouble 
themselves to regard, far less to 
seek, the path of duty. I would 
ask, if I dared, what has suggested 
such an inquiry to you—whether it 
is the restless craving which impels 
perforce a high nature in its up- 
ward career, or the disgust and sa- 
tiety that worldly knowledge never 
fails to bring to one of rarer than 
ordinary mould ?” 

“Neither, I think,” she replied. 
“T have never sufficiently loved or 
valued the world to allow a percep- 
tion of its hollowness to render me 
morbid. I have lived in it, but 
never for it. I value its favors and 
gifts; who does not who has been 
reared amid the fierce chase for 
them ?—but——” and how proudly 
the slender neck lifted the lofty 
head—“TI should despise myself if 
I were dependent upon it for hap- 
piness. Neither can I trace the 
vague, unfulfilled want which some- 
times makes itself felt, to the horse- 
leach cry of success and genius— 
the desire ever unsatisfied, yet ever 
urgent, which forces them forward. 
Rather, I would despise it simply 
as—as—” 

He smiled as she hesitated. 

“Well ?” she cried quickly. 

“Is it possible, indeed, for your- 
self to define it ?” 

“TI fear not; and yet it is strange 
that aught which can be so tangible 
to the inner life should so utterly 
elude expression.” 

“No,” he said quietly, looking 
with a strange intent gaze on her 
face—a meditative gaze, as if he 
was solving a problem—“ you can- 
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not express it yourself, but I rather 
think another could—I do not say 
ever will—but could express it for 
you. The difficulty, I judge, lies in 
finding that other.” 

A blush, bright as Aurora’s first 
beautiful dawn, swept over her face 
and neck—then ebbed as quickly, 
and the light was almost imperious 
in her violet eyes, as she replied, 
“Take care, Colonel Alverley, that 
you do not trust too entirely to 
your powers of divination, or some 
day you will be forced to realize the 
mortifying truth that even you are 
not infallible.” 

They had reached the broad pave- 
ment before the front entrance, 
where a servant advancing, received 
Tristram, and led him away; and 
Alverley, only saying easily, “ My 
claims to divination and infallibility 
shall be hereafter decided by Miss 
Vaughn’s candor,” opened the win- 
dow, and admitted her to the room 
she h:d left half an hour before. 

Captain Vaughn was now its sole 
occupant, and he looked up with 
genuine surprise in his handsome 
eyes, at the entrance of his sister 
and friend. 

“Upon my honor,” he cried, 
“very cleverly managed on both 
sides, without exciting the least 
suspicion that you were not both 
yet safe in the depths of your re- 
spective chambers. Where have 
you been? Rather far, I should 
say, judging by Cecile’s dew-satu- 
rated shoes.” 

“Miss Vaughn is a true daughter 
of the Ocean Isle. She despises 
such. trifles as due and sun,” said 
Alverley. “As for the distance she 
has accomplished, I do not wish to 
shock your nerves by its abrupt 
disclosure, but you may form some 
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approximate idea by the appearance 
of these”—he pointed to his high, 
mud-splashed riding-boots, “ which 
her almost unstained slippers so 
entirely shame, that I must forth- 
with go and doff them.” 

He left the room, and Vaughn 
turned to his sister, who, from be- 
neath her skirts, held out her slight- 
ly dew-damped foot to the bright 
blaze of the fire. 

* At least, Cecile, it would seem 
that you can find Alverley on occa- 
sions quite tolerable. Scarcely con- 
sistent, mabelle.” 

“Don’t be perfectly absurd, Max,” 
was the cool reply. “Because I 


_never admitted Colonel Alverley to 


be the unapproachable hero you be- 
lieved, was not saying I did not al- 
ways cordially like, and sincerely 
admire him. Indeed I should be 


_very ungrateful, as well as very in- 


appreciative, to fail in either.” 

“You would, indeed,” said her 
brother, “since I have no friend to 
whom I owe so much, or for whom 
I would do half asmuch. For men 
in general I am indifferent and self- 
ish enough; but, next to yourself, 
Cecile, Alverley has always held the 
firmest place in a by no means ex- 
pansive heart.” 

In all faith and earnestness the 
young Austrian spoke those well- 
deserved words of the man whose 
affection had followed him with a 
thousand tokens from his earliest 
youth, and by whose side he had 
won his first grade. What if at 
that moment the veil had been lift- 
ed from the future, and he had seen 
the attitude in which fate would 
yet place him to that friend. Could 
his horror have given it credence? 
How often, if our Past could have 
looked forward, would it have vigw- 
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ed with absolute unbelief, as well-as 
shuddering agony, the issues which 
our Present so calmly meets! 


CHAPTER IV. 
COMING EVENTS. 


“Max,” said Lady Grenvil, laying 
down her book and ivory paper- 
knife, as Captain Vaughn entered 
the library where she sat, one morn- 
ing three weeks later, “Max, when 
do you think of pursuing our way 
to New Orleans?” 

Max, who was in full shooting 
costume, did not ‘reply for ‘some 
minutes, as he stood in the win- 
dow busying himself ‘with the fowl- 
ing-piece he had. 

“And why, my dear aunt,” he 
said at length—“why should I 
think of it? Is*not this life, here, 
far more agreeable than all we en- 
dured before we reached this 
bourne, in the travel, and from the 
hotels of this confounded country ? 
IT am by no means impatient to en- 
ter upon all the vexations again.” 

“Indeed, I shudder ‘to think of 
them,” said her ladyship; and she 
did shudder, ‘as she drew her cash- 
mere shawl more closely around 
her shoulders, “ but then remember 
you only spoke of spending a short 
time here with your friend, and 
three weeks have already elapsed. 
We must go, sooner or later, and 
why not now?” 

“Why ‘not later, rather?” re- 
sponded ‘the nephew. “There is 
no reason why, unless your ladyship 
wearies, ‘that the three weeks 
should not double themselves. Al- 
verley is delighted to have us, and 
the shooting is really superb. ‘I sce 
no reason to hurry us on to New 
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Orleans when ‘the whole season is 


‘before us, and our time our own.” 


And, evidently afraid of further 


‘remonstrance, he stepped through 


the window, and incontinently van- 
ished. 

*“Max, one moment ‘more,” cried 
his aunt, starting forward, but he 
was gone; and, when she ‘reached 
the ‘window, he was crossing the 
lawn with a quick step, and too dis- 
tant for her voice to recall him. 
She looked vexed as she gazed, and, 
long after the shrubbery hid his 
agile form from view, mainteined 
her position, while a slight frown 
contracted her brow. 

She only turned when, several 
minutes afterwards, the door behind 
her opened, and a step sounded. 
She knew its peculiar tread even 
before her eyes greeted Cecile 
Vaughn in full riding costume—the 
long length of skirt trailing behind 
her, her fingers twisting a slender 
riding whip, and her plumed cha- 
peau resting crown-like above her 
queenly brow. 

“Where is Colonel Alverley?” 
she asked, glancing round; “has he 
not been here?” 

“Are you going to ride with 
him ?” inquired Lady Grenvil, with- 
out other reply. 

* Yes,” answered Cecile, careless- 
ly, sitting down, and beginning ‘to 
draw on her embroidered gauntlets. 
“TI do not think Colonel Alverley is 
very fond of shooting,” she con- 
tinued; “he manifestly prefers our 
morning tides to accompanying 
Max and his negro retinue of 
game-keepers—no, not game-keep- 
ers, for.they do not keep game here 
—in their crusade against deer and 
turkeys.” 
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Lady Grenvil said nothing, but 
her face assumed an expression Ta- 
ther more doubtful than pleased. 

“I have just been speaking to 
Max about our departure,” she re- 
marked at length. “I really think 
it grows more'than time for it.” 

Cecile laughed slightly, and but- 
toned her glove. 

“Dear Aunt Mildred,” she -said, 
“you do not know Max as’well as I 
do, or you would believe that his 
excuses for our detention will never 
be exhausted until there is no more 
game to be slaughtered.” 

“But if we wait for that,” cried 
her ladyship, in consternation, “we 
shall not reach New -Orleans this 
winter. Iea'ly, this is quite pro- 
voking. I must speak to Max seri- 
ously.” 

“And why should we interrupt 
his amusement, and disturb our- 
selves?” inquired Cecile, quietly. 
“We do not expect anbody, or any- 
‘thing in New Orleans, ‘that will not 
await our coming, if deferred six 
months. I never knew before that 
you were restless, aunt.” 

“No one could be less so. 1 
really tremble in the anticipation of 
starting forth again, but then it 
must be done sometime, and there 
is no use in shrinking from ‘it. T 
assure you, Cecile, I wish, from the 
bottom of my ‘heart, that we had 
never left Canada.” 

There was evidently meaning in 
the tone of the last words. ‘Cecile 
haughtily lifted her head, and her 
full violet eyes poured their steady 
lustre into her aunt’s, as she asked, 
coolly, “Do you? And why?” 

Lady Grenvil hesitated, but be- 
neath all her gentleness lay the 
courage which was Cecile’s own in- 
heritance from their common an- 
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‘eestors. Where a duty was at stake, 
she was adamant. 

“ Because,” she answered, firmly, 
“T little expected to find in your 
brother’s friend so fascinating a 
person as I must acknowledge Colo- 
nel Alverley to be. I have been 
truly sorry, for his ‘own sake, to 
‘perceive that he admires you, 
Cecile; but of late I begin to fear a 
more serious evil—that the admi- 
ration is becoming mutual.” 

“Well?” said Cecile, quietly, as 
she composedly buttoned her other 
glove. 

“ Well!” repeated her aunt, aston- 
ished. “Have you no intention of 
denying such folly? Cecile, Cecile, 
is all my pride in -you to meet this 
return ?” 

She-turned her face away, as tears 
rushed to her eyes. Cecile rose, 
and, crossing ‘to her-side, met the 
troubled glance, with her own clear 
gaze undimmed. 

* Aunt Mildred, you ‘have never 
known me guilty of a prevarication, 
far less a falsehood; therefore, I am 
confident you will accept unhesi- 
tatingly my assurance that your 
suspicions and fears totally mislead 
you. Colonel Alverley, I have heard, 
forswore love when he lost his wife. 
But, be that as it may, by no word, 
tone, or sign, has he ever given me 
‘the slightest reason to believe him 
aught beyond my friend and host. 
You are too much accustomed to 
my -resistless sway,” she added, 
smiling. “You mistake a friend for 
a@ captive. As for myself, it is, of 
course, unnecessary to disprove an 
opinion I am surprised that you 
should entertain.” 

Before Lady Grenvil could reply, 
the door again opened, and Alver- 
ley entered. His excuse for delay, 
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# business detention, was cour- 
teously received, and, in a few min- 
utes, Lady Grenvil watched them 
as they rode away, vanishing be- 
neath the arcade of the avenue, as 
it curved out of sight. Then she 
turned away, and began a restless 
promenade to and fro the room— 
that sure sign of disturbance of 
mind. Her face was not less trou- 
bled—rather more so—from Cecile’s 
last words. The cause broke from 
her lips, in half disconnected mur- 
murs. “Too confident—too confi- 
dent! She will not see her danger 
until too late. WhatcanIdo? I 
fear I have done harm already! 
And Max—foolish and blind as he 
is—I scarcely know whether to 
warn him or not. He is so infatu- 
ated with this friend of his, he 
might think him not even beneath 


my peerless Cecile. Cecile! Surely 
I overrate the danger; she could 


not be so mad! But yet I dare not 
trust her—we must go at once— 
and would to Heaven we had never 
come !” 

And yet if her ladyship could 
have listened to all that passed be- 
tween Cecile and Alverley, as they 
followed their woodland way, she 
might, perhaps, have found the 
knowledge soothing to her fears. 
Never did more open, quict friend- 
ship find utterance than in the easy 
intimacy into which their associa- 
tion had glided; never was there 
less of the lover than in the calm 
regret Alverley expressed when 
Cecile mentioned her aunt’s inten- 
tion of departure. 

“My sorrow, too, I fear, is very 
selfish,” he added. “ My hermit life 
had grown a custom, if not pleasant, 
before you came; but now, by force 
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of contrast, it will prove unendur- 
able.” 

* And I could almost hope that 
it will,” said Cecile. “We might 
then, indeed, flatter ourselves that 
our purposeless tour had effected 
an end, if we were instrumental in 
forcing Colonel Alverley back to the 
world, where he has a part yet to 
play.” 

“To what end?” he asked, half 
drearily, as unconsciously his hand 
clutched over his heart, as if he 
would tear away some deep pain. 
“ Better as it is.” 

He met a very wistful glance in 
Cecile’s eyes. 

“TI wish I could help you,” she 
said, simply. “I wish I could say 
something to bring ease to your 
suffering—you do suffer !” 

He bent his head, as if the truth 
was wrung from him. “Suffer!” 
he repeated; and the word burst 
from him almost with a groan, but 
the moment after, he went on 
gently: 

“You have done me much good. 
Let me thank you for it once at 
least. You have shown me the 
depths of a true woman’s nature; 
you have unconsciously poured balm 
in many an open wound, as only a. 
woman can; you have given me the 
friendship of the purest heart that 
has ever been unveiled to my scru- 
tiny! Is this a little? To you, 
doubtless; but in after days, it may 
be, pleasant for you to remember 
how much it has been to so lonely 
and saddened a life as mine.” 

The tone of unstudied pathos 
was touching, but the finest strung 
ear could not have detected in its 
melody one cadence of the lover's 
passion. And never yet was wo- 
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man so dull as to mistake that one 
cadence, or fail to mark either its 
absence or presence. 

Captain Vaughn proved that his 
aunt’s second attack had been more 
successful than the former, by an- 
nouncing that night, as they all rose 
to retire, that the next day they 
would resume their journey. Al- 
verley turned to Lady Grenvil, and 
expressed his great and sincere re- 
gret at the resolution; but when, 
with many courteous acknowledg- 
ments of his hospitality, she declar- 
ed their departure a disagreeable 


but undoubted necessity, he could , 


only bow acquiescence, and desire 
to know at what hour the next 
morning they would leave. 

“T fear it must be very early,” 
said Captain Vaughn, who looked 
nowise amiable at the prospect. 
“We must reach Bainesville in time 
for the morning train, you know; 
so pray remember,” he added, turn- 
ing to his aunt and sister, who were 
leaving the room, “ you must posi- 
tively be dressed, trunks down, and 
maids ready, at six, sharp. If you 
are not, I, at least, vow not to stir 
under a month.” 

Then the good-nights were ex- 
changed, and the ladies retired to 
seek their last rest under the roof 
of Alverley. 


“ Alas! my dear fellow, when will 


we meet again?” said Vaughn, with 
a profound sigh, as he drew his 
friend into the smoking-room, and 
prepared to light a segar. “The 
doubtful prospect renders me posi- 
tively sad.” 

“Who knows?—it may be far 
sooner than you think, and under 
the double-headed eagle,” answered 
Alverley. “TI am almost finally de- 
cided to return to Austria.” 
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“ You have really?” cried Vaughn, 
joyously. 

“Yes, especially since the war- 
clouds grow darker. I long to feel 
myself in the saddle again, and 
charging those rascally Italians! 
Do you remember how we used to 
thrash them? Sapperment! the re- 
collection makes me young again ! 

“Seriously,” said Max, a little 
suspicious of this new resoive, 
“when will you go to Vienna?” 

“Let me see. When do you in- 
tend leaving this country ?” 

“Just as soon as I can safely de- 
liver over my worthy charges to Sir 
Richard, and accomplish my depar- 
ture.” 

“ Precisely as satisfactory a reply 
as I expected. Well, I shall sail on 
the 15th of March—and then, as 
your dilatoriness will admit, ‘meet 
me at Phillippi.’” 

“Trust me for that. A visit to 
you was my principal inducement 
for coming to this country—and now 
that it is accomplished, I am only 
anxious to leave.” 

“ And yet how short the visit has 
been! Cannot you po-sibly give me 
another as you return?” 

Vaughn shook his head. “It’s 
too much out of our direct route. 
My aunt would never consent. But 
if you would only accompany us to 
New Orleans, I would leave Alver- 
ley with tolerable content.” 

“ Accompany you to New Orleans? 
Inever thought of it before; but 
there is really no reason why I 
should not. I have business there, 
too. A capital idea, Max.” 

“Do you really think so? Then 
it is capital. And now, with this 
prospect, I can say good-night with 
tolerable equanimity. I must really 
go to sleep ; for after laying down 
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the law so inexorably to the femi- 
nine battalion, it will not do to be 
missing myself at ‘six sharp.’ A 
rividerti.” 

He sauntered from the room; but 
five minutes later, the door again 


[August, 
opened. “I say, Alverley, you won’t 


change your mind before to-morrow 


morning? Iam half afraid to trust 
you! You'll go certainly?” 
Consider it-a fixed fact.” 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 





DOST THOU BELIEVE THAT I FORGET? 


Dost thou believe that I forget 

Those happy hours to memory dear? 
That their influence o’er me yet 

Brings not thy cherished image near? 
Or that the world can change the heart— 

That its first love can e’er decay— 
That time can ever give the art 

To chase youth’s fondest joys away? 


pan 


Dost thou believe that I forget 
The hallowed spot—the waving tree— 
Beneath whose shade so oft we met, 

And where I pledged my heart:to thee? 
No, thou hast changed, thou hast forgot, 
And wouldst thou coldly tell me.now, 

That, faithless, I remember not 
My early fond and slighted vow? 


mL 


Dost thou believe that I forget, 
When gazing on thee in the crowd, 
The seal that former days have set 
Upon thy heart, so cold, so proud? 
The words which I believed too well~ 
The. candor beaming on thy brow? 
Oh! think not-yainly thou mayest tell 
Thy leart that all’s forgotten now | 
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NO. IL—THE CLOCE. 


Tuene it stands, ticking away the 
seconds, as it will tick when my 
heart no longer accompanies it, and 
another hand has wound it for the 
day; striking, as in my boyhood it 
struck the hour for school and the 
hour for going to bed. An unwel- 
come signal was that striking, as it 
struck on that short night when 
the hours were crowded into min- 
utes, as my mother lay dying—pre- 
cious life was ebbing with every 
second. That was the shortest 
night I ever spent; the hours never 
rushed in jollity and mirth as they 
rushed then. I well remember the 
striking of the clock, as it seemed, 
at shorter and shorter intervals, all 
the more doleful for being the old, 
business, every-day strike; each 
hour should have been tolled away. 

How respectfully and softly Time 
walked away, or rather stole away, 
like a thief, before the invention of 
clocks—noiselessly as the shadow 
creeps over the dial! He is just as 
much of a thief now, and, in the 
measured tread of his iron heel, he 
is almost as unnoticed as when he 
glided in “shoes of silence,” per- 
haps more so. He was watched 
then, for it was known that he 
needed watching. And, too, he has 
ever been a destroyer; now we hear 
the click of his scythe as he mows 
down the tender plants; then, like a 
frost, he silently nipped them. 


Is he, after all, a thief—a de- 
stroyer? Does he take away, leav- 
ing no equivalent? Does he cut 
down with one hand, sowing no 
seeds with the other? The bells 
that 


‘Ring out the old, ring in the new.” 


Do they not, sometimes, 
‘‘Ring out the false, ring in the true ?” 


Hes not all that Time has taken 
from us accomplished its mission? 
We sigh over lost youth; we need 
not, unless we are small beer—best 
in an effervescent state; wine is best 
after the fermentation has subsided 
—the rich and rare old wine, into 
which has entered the soul of many 
springs, summers and autumns; 
wine in cellars is said to feel the 
changes of the seasons; Time brings 
to it more than he takes from 
it. 

The Romans “for ages had nei- 
ther dials nor hour-glasses by which 
to measure their days and nights 
for common use, and for three hun- 
dred years, they knew no such 
thing as hours, or the like distinc- 
tions, but computed their time from 
noon to noon.” This must have 
had its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. To taste each drop of plea- 
sure, and have no reminder, before 
the cup is half drained, that “time 
is up,” this is to enjoy enjoyment. 
However rapidly may beat the heart 
with love, to have no corresponding 
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tick of the clock to remind one that 
he is making time pass more swiftly, 
this is to live fast unhurriedly. And 
when the leaden weight of scrrow 
makes the heart beat more slowly, 
it were well were there no measured 
oscillation of the pendulum-ball to 
remind one that the long minutes 
are made up of seconds, the long 
hours of minutes slowly dragging 
on, so slowly, as if the pendulum 
were weighted with his heart’s woe. 
If “we should count time by heart- 
throbs, not by figures on a dial,” 
some who have lived out but half of 
their three score years and ten 
would be as old as Methusaleh; 
some whose blood has crept through 
their veins for three-quarters of a 
century would be but in their boy- 
hood. 

Yes, there stands the old clock 
that I used to set forward in the 
morning that I might go to school 
early, and back at night that I 
might go to bed late. My mother 
would wonder at the shortness of 
the morning, declaring that she 
could not turn around before it was 
noon, and then again at the length 
of the evening; but Bridget and I 
were sworn friends, and she never 
betrayed me. If we could tamper 
with Time, as with its index, it would 
probably average about as it does 
now. The lover, in haste to meet 
his fair one, would turn it forward, 
then back again, that the meeting 
might be “linked sweetness long 
drawn out.” The criminal would 
set back the time, that the moment 
of his execution might be in the 
distance, though not even “ dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the 
view” of hanging. For my part, 
were I to be hanged to-morrow, I 
should plead to have it done to-day, 
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that it might be over; however it 
may be wiih the pleasures of anti- 
cipation, certainly the pain of an- 
ticipation exceeds that of participa- 
tion. I doubt as to the pleasure of 
anticipation. Tantalus has it in 
the cool stream that laves his chin, 
but touches not his lips; ever hop- 
ing to bend and quaff, yet his rag- 
ing thirst nowunquenched. It may 
be said that he no longer autici- 
pates, that disappointment after 
disappointment has rendered hope 
an impossibility. Never believe it; 
aren’t we all just going to satisfy our 
souls ?—and our lips are yet parch- 
ed, our tongues fevered with thirst. 
How the moments creop away, and 
the hours “drag their slow length 
along,” when we are waiting for 
something pleasant! Then, had we 
never in our lives been disappoint- 
ed, we could instinctively feel that 
‘* There’s many a slip 
Between the cup and the lip.” 

I'd rather eat unripe fruit now than 
run the risk of the worm, the rot, 
the frost, the thief that may antici- 
pate me. Besides, I ma, be sick 
when it shall be ripe, and unable to 
taste it.. I don’t like to wait; I 
want my pleasures now; I am hun- 
gry, I want to eat now, not wait for 
the grand dinner to cook; I am 
thirsty, I want to drink now, not 
wait for the beer to brew, or the 
wine to ferment. 

There is something almost sub- 
lime in that old clock. It has tick- 
ed, ticked, ticked, measuredly, un- 
remittingly, through all my rest- 
lessness, through the feverish hours 
of night, “when full of tossings on 
my bed,” but faint indication of the 
agony of unrest; when death’s 
shadow darkened the threshold— 
and none is darker, save the shadow 
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of crime—and the dear one lay still, 
pulseless, yet so life-like. As the 
only indication that a clock has run 
down, and the interior motion has 
ceased, is that the hands move not, 
the pendulum oscillates no more, 
so silence and motionlessness are 
the only indication that the wheels 
of life have ceased their motion. 
* * * * * The old clock has 
ticked unheard through the wed- 
ding breakfast, and then, after the 
departure of the guests, has filled 
the house with its loud vibrations, 
as if Time were the only noticeable 
thing in the universe. 

It does not always say to me, 
with Longfellow’s “Old Clock on 
the Stairs,” “Forever, never;” it 
varies iis tone with my moods. 
Through weeks of discouragement, 
a most despair, it ticked out—no 
hope, no hope. After her death, it 
measured off the words—all gone, 
all gone. It, too, has had its cheery 
voice of encouragement and con- 
tent; and, measured as it is, it has 
had its devil-may-care, reckless 
swing. * * * Wemust havea 
soul; if not, what is it that gives 
meaning to mere materialities ? The 
wind that shrieks and howls to one 
sings a merry tune for another. 
We have a soul that i:: pregnates 
the universe with its joy or its 
woe. 

The old clock to-night has for 
me a sad, yet cheery vibration; sad, 
because in it there is an undertone 
of the past; cheery, because it ticks 
—rest and peace, rest and peace— 
words communicated to it by a heart 
at rest, and at peace with itself and 
all the world. 


NO. Ill.—BOOK-CASE AND MEERSCHAUM. 
My book-case is of medium size, 
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plain, with glass doors, that I may 
see the well-worn backs of my 
books as I sit smoking my meer- 
schaum in a dreamy, unstudious 
mood. As I look over them, a sense 
of comfort pervades my being; I 
feel that, come what may, I have a 
solace in them; storm-bound, or 
laid up with gout, through them I 
can travel round the world, visiting 
every land, unmolested by custom- 
house officers, or government spies. 
AsI glance at their familiar titles, 
I feel ennui-proof. * * I thank 
God for books as I review the past, 
and think of the otherwise dark 
hours that they have brightened— 
of the long, weary watchings with 
the sick that they have relieved; 
and how, when full of sleepless un- 
rest, and the wished-for morning 
light delayed its coming, feverish in 
body or in mind, I have lighted my 
lamp, and found an opiate in some 
beloved volume. 

There stands Montaigue, quaint 
and original, with sentences pithy 
as apothegms, and by his side is 
the Spectator; strange companions 
those—Montaigue, with his vigor- 
ous downrightness, and Addison, 
with his polished elegance. Not 
ashamed are either of them to be 
found in the society of “Rare Ben 
Jonson,” and Shakspeare, the crea- 
tor, to -whom the world is in- 
debted for some of its sweetest 
and most sublime characters. I 
have placed Burns, who wrote un- 
der the influence of “inspiring, bold 
John Barleycorn,” by the side of 
the classical old Puritan, whose 
only inspirers were cold water and 
a pipe. Had Milton not been blind, 
could he have so grandly personi- 
fied evil—that magnetism that dis- 
turbs the soul’s polarity? Could 
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he have shaped out of darkness the 
sublime form of a Satan ? 

The more modern poets, too, have 
a place in my book-case—some of 
them well thumbed; others neat 
and clean, in fancy binding, re- 
minding one that. they belong to 
the last half of this century. Among 
the well-thumbed are Tennyson, 
Lowell, Poe, and Mrs. Browning. 
Ah! the poets, God bless them! 
they have taught “the way to la- 
ment, the cause to wail;” they have 
given expression to the woes of an 
*o’erfraught heart;” from the weari- 
ness that prompts the sigh, “We're 
tired, my heart and I,” to the 
agonies of remorse for the “ damn-~- 
ed spot” that will not “out” of the 
hand, because ingrained in the 
heart. 

I would not thus digress, were I 
merely cataloguing my library. I 
mean these papers as no mere in~ 
ventory of furniture; they are on my 
furniture, not merely mine by in- 
heritance and purchase, but mine 
by associations, that make each ar- 
ticle a type of higher things, giving 
it a meaning to me that it has to no 
one else. 

Grave works, too, have their place 
on my shelves: Histories—Gibbon, 
with his measured, stately style; 
Hume, clear and philosophical; Ma- 
eaulay, fascinating as a novelist; 
Prescott and Motl:y, of whom, as 
an American, I am proud, and 
Buckle, skeptical and positive. He, 
however, should be classed among 
philosophers, and I have given him 
a place by the side of Comte, athe- 
istical, without blasphemy, who yet 
has done a great work for philoso- 
phy, by clearing it of speculations 
in regard to the vague unknown 
and unknownable. Next him stands 
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the severely logical Herbert Spen- 
cer; yet, with head-ache and heart- 
ache; how one tires of all their 
speculations. Ah! how glad is the 
soul, weary with winging her dreary 
way over the waste of philosophical 
abstractions, to return to her rest, 
the ark whence she flew, her first 
faith. Nor are religious works ex- 
eluded from my book-shelves, nor 
the classics, nor even novels. I 
have a catholic taste; can feed on 
Shakspeare and Tennyson, Byron 
and Coleridge, Burns and Milton, 
Comte and Walter Scott, Buckle 
and Macaulay, Homer and Virgil, 
Goethe, and Jean Paul. As I am 
neither philosophical, poetical, ror 
romantic, you will probably be re- 
minded of the donkey that, through 
a door standing hospitably open, 
entered a gentleman’s library, and 
browsed promiscuously among the 
books. Not so fast, my friend. 
Philosophy, poetry, and romance 
may nevertheless be very good food 
for me; what a healthy mind craves 
will assimilate to it. Nightingales’ 
tongues were once considered a 
rare delicacy, though I know not 
that those who ate them were the 
better singers. It was but a clown 
who said of “ Autotycus” that he sang 
“as though he had eaten ballads, and 
all men’s ears grew to his tunes.” 
The last part of the quotation I 
throw in, because associated with 
long ears, which are the subject of 
this digression. 
Yes, alas! Iam no poet. The bee 
alone can make honey out of the 
nectar itself; the silk-worm alone 
can make silk from mulberry leaves, 
You, perhaps, wonder at the title 
of this paper, thinking that books 
and a meerschaum are strangely ag- 
sociated; not so in my mind; they 
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have been twin solaces through 
many @ dreary hour; the leaves of 
most of my books are perforated 
with tobacco-smoke. They have 
both conveyed me away from the 
humdrum, discordant actual, to 
dream-land—from brick and mor- 
tar, to air-palaces more gorgeous 
than Aladdin’s, with walls frescoed 
in the long-lost colors of the an- 
cients; in every niche a beautiful 
statue—a crystalized dream; in the 
court the ever-playing fountain of 
youth. My companions there are 
sometimes the knights and fair la- 
dies of the days of chivalry—some- 
times the classic heroes and heroines 
of antiquity—sometimes, too, the 
classic poets; and, strange transfor- 
mation, even transmutation, I move 
among them—one of them. Some- 
times I step into an ale-hou<e, and 


take a glass with Will. Shakspeare 
and his companions; or into “Dame 
Quickley’s,” and sit down with 


“Prince Hal,” “ Falstaff,” and 
“Poins,” till the glass circulates 
too freely, and the “intolerable 
deal of sack” begins to tell on the 
conversation. Then I retire in dis- 
gust. 

I never yet have been able to 
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idealize a woman fit to be my com- 
panion in that fairy mansion. The. 
imagination cannot create—can 
only combine from existing mate- 
rials. I can find precious stones 
with which to build that mansion, 
rare colors to adorn it, grand old 
oaks, majestic elms, and rarely fra- 
grant flowers with which to sur- 
round it; statues into which Pyg- 
malion would have longed to 
breathe life; but no sweet woman 
to be my nearest and dearest friend. 
Long ago, Nature formed such a 
one for me, and she carried all that 
was lovely in woman up into more 
beautiful than air-palaces, yet more 
durable than those of granite, situ- 
ated in real-land, more lovely than 
dream-land; and she never descends 
to brighten my air-palace, built, 
after all, of dull, earthly material, 
since unilluminated by her pre- 
sence. * * Many a fairy palace 
of mine, like the one willed into ex- 
istence by Milton’s Devils, has risen 
“like an exhalation,” and, too, van- 
ished like an exhalation, in the last 
wreaths of tobacco-smoke. But 
the Fountain of Youth, that played 
in the Court, has its source in my 
heart, so let it vanish. SoucHone. 





LIFE’S INN. 


Life’s an inn where travelers stay; 

Some only breakfast, and away; 

Others to dinner stay, and are full fed; 
The oldest man but sups, and goes to bed. 
Hard is his lot who lingers out the day; 
Who goes soonest has the least to pay. 
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THE HAMILTON PERSECUTION OF AARON BURR.* 


Ir is a popular saying that “ the 
good that men do is buried with 
them, while the evil is kept in ever- 
lasting remembrance.” But I beg 
leave to combat this proverb, as one 
unworthy of universal belief. It sure- 
ly cannot be true, since Aaron Burr 
is currently reported an unmitigated 
villain, and Alexander Hamilton as 
ardent in his patriotism, and pure 
in his morals. 

Let us review the important events 
of the life of him who was the bitter 
foe of the great man whom we would 
defend from that one accusation 
which has been the cause of his 
countrymen imputing or highly 
coloring a dozen others. 

September 15th, 1776, witnessed 
the American army in full retreat 
from the British force, which had 
that day landed on Manhattan 
Island. Burr, then a Major, covered 
himself with glory, and finding the 
greater part of a brigade shut up in 
a sod fort, utterly defenseless against 
the resources of the rapidly ap- 
proaching English, he took the re- 
sponsibility of superseding Knox, 
the general in command, and led off 
the troops, amidst many dangers, in 
safety ; and the prison-ships and 
houses of King George were not 
calculated to inspire pleasure as 
they passed in review before rebel- 
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lious minds. Hamilton, who was at 
the head of a battery, had to aban- 
don all his baggage and one ¢ un, but 
behaved with personal gallantry and 
lost none of his company. 

On February 16th, 1781, he had a 
disagreement with Washington, but 
this, as we shall hereafter see, was 
finally harmonized. In their first 
flush of success, when neither was 
disposed to concede the superiority 
to the other, Hamiiton ungenerously 
demandcd the privilege of summing 
up the arguments of an important 
case at law—he and Burr happen- 
ing to be on the same side. The 
latter, to whom, consequently, it iell 
to make the opening speech, with 
characteristic ability and ingenuity, 
so completely exhausted the subject, 
that his vain-glorious colleague had 
nothing at all to advance. This was 
the beginning of that long-continued 
contest, during which we find Hamil- 
ton pursuing the unconscious Burr 
with a secret and ever-present ran- 
cor. , 

In January, 1791, Burr was elect- 
ed United States Senator. How 
this happened cannot be well ac- 
counted for, except by that princi- 
ple which often forces opposing 
cliques, jealous of each other's 
power, to favor some good outside 
man. Hammond attributes his suc- 
cess to his supposed moderation in 
politics, his reputation as an orator, 
and his fascinating manners. Philip 
Schuylcr, who ran for re-election 
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against him, was Hamilton’s father- 
in-law. And here, it may be re- 
marked, one is surprised to find 
how much the “‘ Empire State,” both 
before and after the Revolution, was 
ruled by a few leading families ; and 
for a “new man,” (i. e., in that cir- 
cle,) like Burr, to have beaten a 
Schuyler—the Schuyler—was really 
unbearable, At any rate, from that 
period, Hamilton’s dislike for Burr 
was ingrafted into his very nature, 
Burr could desire no preferment, or 
be presented for no office, but his 
enemy would insidiously and too 
effectually ply every art to prevent his 
advancement—to insure his defeat. 
In April, 1789, Burr was a favored 
candidate for the Governorship. 
Both parties wished to secure his 
talents and influence. Hamilton, 
the unquestioned leader of the Fed- 
eralists, placed his veto on the pro- 
posed nomination (earnestly advo- 
cated by his own friends, in commu- 
nications yet extant), and it was 
not made. Here is another instance 
of that strange hostility under which 
Burr was suffering, he always sup- 
posing that Hamilton was his friend. 
Tue Presidential election of 1792 
was the next event of magnitude in 
which our characters appear. Burr 
was strongly urged for the Vice- 
Presidency. Hamilton’s pen (of 
cours:—and yet we might suppose, 
from his intimate relations with the 
calumniated man, not of course,) 
was vigorously engaged in rendering 
the design of no effect. He wrote 
that Burr was an unprincipled ad- 
venturer, who was determined to 
mount to power, “ per fas aut nefas.” 
“T pledge my character for discern- 
ment, that it is incumbent upon 
every good man to resist the present 
design.” “His integrity as an in- 
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dividual is not unimpeachable ; as 
e public man, he is of the worst 
sort.” “Ina word, if we have an 
embryo Cesar in the Un:ted States, 
*tis Burr.” “Care has been taken 
to put our friends to the eastward 
on their guard.” 

These are his serious charges, and 
the extent of them, and yet, some- 
what less than a month after, his 
opinion “is yet to form !”—another 
chapter of persecution and duplicity 
concerning him whom he called his 
friend, and at whose table he sat. 
He remains self-convicted of de- 
liberate scandal and libel, or else he 
ate and drank, talked and laughed, 
came out and went in with one whom 
he elsewhere terms a “ voluptuary 
by system ”—or, what is worse, em- 
bracing all corruptions. “He has 
formed himself upon the model of a 
Catiline, and he is too cold-blooded 
and too determined a conspirator to 
ever change his plan.” 

And who made him a conspirator, 
allowing that, after the expiration of 
his term as Vice-President, he was 
such—who but Hamilton? Hamil- 
ton, who barred his way to all honor 
while living, and by the sad neces- 
sity of his death, (for he well knew 
that Burr had no guide save the 
amenity that should exist between 
comrades and gentlemen, and, after 
that, the amende honorable,) who but 
Hamilton cast him forth a desperate 
and injured man—and shall I say 
it ?—yes, a murderer. 

In 1794, a caucus of the Republi- 
can senators and representatives 
was called to select a candidate to 
be proposed to Washington as Min- 
ister to France. Thrice did the 
President refuse to confirm their 
choice of Aaron Burr, thrice pre- 
sented, even to such a one as Wash- 
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ington. It is well known that Burr, 
in his revolutionary career, con- 
sidered he had been wronged in 
Washington’s judgment upon him. 

Such persistent advocacy of aman, 
all things considered, has been sel- 
dom known. And why did the 
Father of his Country refuse to ac- 
cede to a request so un:nimously 
and perseveringly made by so au- 
gust a body? Do you hesitate 
where to look for the stumbling- 
block? Methinks not. Who could 
have inspired that distrust of a dash- 
ing and consummate officer, whom 
ali had respected in the dark days 
of the Revolution, unless it were— 
and it was—his right-hand man, 
Alexander Hamilton ? 

In 1789 the insolence of the 
French Directory rendered retalia- 
tory measures necessary. Washing- 


ton was made Commander-in-Chief, 
and Hamilton was second in com- 
mand, and a number of Brigadiers 
were appointed. Burr had a right 


to expect a military position. On 
the lines of Westche ter he had 
shown talents of the very highest 
order. He would have been com- 
missioned, but for an objection. It 
was not from Franklin or Jefferson, 
Vandeveer or Brodhead —it was 
from Alexander Hamilton. Com- 
ment is quite unnecessary. Hither- 
to, be it remembered, Burr had 
given no cause for complaint, ex- 
cep’ to Hamilton. 

Another Presidential election had 
ro.led around. Burr was a candi- 
date by a widely-spread desire. 
Surely he could not have been such 
a terrible brigind as he is univer- 
sally represented to have been—by 
Alexander Hamilton-—when on every 
occasion the people pressed his 
claims for the highest office in their 
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gift. We will give two gems of this 
contest, set by Hamilton, of course, 
and pass. He says of Burr: He 
will certainly attempt to “reform 
the government au Buonaparle. He 
is as unprincipled and dangerous a 
man as any country can boast—as 
true a Catiline as ever met in mid- 
night conclave.” Again: he is 
“bankrupt beyond redemption, save 
by the plunder of his country.” A 
dozen pages of abuse like this might 
easily be cited. But why dwell so 
long on so unpleasant a subject? 
For it is a historical fact that Hamil- 
ton furnished his supporters with 
their very epithets of Burr, verbatim. 
Burr was beaten. 

Once Hamilton dines with Burr, 
and says the peculiarity of the oc- 
casion prevents his mentioning any 
of the occurrences that had then 
taken place. A dollar is spent, 
whether it was spent last night or 
this morning. He may have been 
“personally” a friend, but he was 
disgraced by associating around the 
board of such a friend as was “ Lit- 
tle Burr,” as he affectionately termed 
him at another time. 

He and his antagonist visited and 
consulted together; Theodosia and 
the accomplished wife and daughter 
of the “arch foe of democracy” 
were on the best of terms. Burr, 
one of the acutest men that ever 
lived, amidst all these specious ap- 
pearances, failed to find any appear- 
ance of treachery ; and, as he said 
in the course of the correspondence, 
political hostility can never excuse 
insult. 

A letter from Dr. Charles D. 
Cooper, 1804, containing the words 
below, found itself in the papers: 
“General Hamilton and Judge 
Kent have declared in substance 
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that they looked upon Mr. Burr to 
be a dangerous man, and one who 
ought not to be trusted with the 
reins of government.” And: “I 
could detail to you a still more 
despicable opinion which General 
Hamilton has expressed of Mr. 
Burr.” 

Now, I can see no difference be- 
tween a stab given openly and a 
score plunged into the back of the 
unsuspecting victim ; the latter are 
worse, and they represent those 
provocations which were offered to 
Mr. Burr through his character. 
This point—and you surely will re- 
member the specification of Hamil- 
ton’s opposition to every darling 
project of Burr, and the dishonor- 
able way in which he strove to gain 
his end—this point is then estab- 
lished. Hamilton gave Burr ample 
provocation, according to the tech- 
nical signification of that expres- 
sion. 

As I have said before, Hamilton 
knew that Burr had no religion but 
“fidelity to comrades,” generally 
speaking. Now, no one can use 
Christianity as a mask behind which 
to step when merited vengeance is 
threatened by a man of the world.. 
Such a creed is an absurdity. 

Dueling was then sanctioned by 
public sentiment, and Burr’s for- 
bearance had already begun to ex- 
cite disagreeable remarks. 

“Ts Vice-President Burr sunk so 
low,” bellows a vulgar editor, “ that 
he will submit to be insulted by 
General Hamilton?” Gates, De Witt 
Clinton, Randolph, Benton, Clay, 
Jackson, and a host of others of 
both continents, had sanctioned a 
custom now pronounced barbarous. 
We must not judge by the morality 
of our generation, especially in this 
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case. In 1801 Hamilton’s own son 
had fallen by the law of the pistol, 
and this was the fruit of a political 
dispute begun in a theater. 

In the correspondence, Hamilton 
endeavors to evade the consequences, 
but refuses to acknowledge his 
fault. He craves particular specifi- 
cations. They might easily have 
been given, but, as we have shown, 
such a category was evidently super- 
seded by the general grossness of 
the charge, and therefore could not 
be expected. He hints at defiance, 
and affords us the heart-sickening 
sight of a man whose Christian prin- 
ciples had, alas! not been strong 
enough to keep him from that vice 
which biteth like an adder’s tooth ; 
and then he cannot refuse the chal- 
lenge. Oh, how sad the spectacle! 
When one begins to wander from 
the precincts of rectitude, how dif- 
ficult it is to keep from being misled 
by that artificial enclosure that. such 
a wandering throws around! Let 
us therefore learn the lesson, and be 
careful of erring in the least of the 
offences of man and God. 

It is hardly required that more 
should be said, except this all- 
“Burr had 
sanctioned the practice of dueling, 
by serving as a second to Colonel 
Laurens in his duel with General 
Lee, and his own son had fallen three 
years ago, in what the language of 
the day called the vindication of 
his father’s honor. In short, never, 
since the duello was invented, were 
two men, if the requisite technical 
provocation should arise, so pecu- 
liarly and irresistibly bound to fight 
as were Aaron Burr and Alexander 
Hamilton, in the summer of 1804.” 

I might recall Hamilton’s utterly 
unjustifiable attempt to foist Pinck- 
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ney into the Presidential chair, in 
opposition to the wishes of the 
people—with whom, by the way, he 
never pretended to have any fellow- 
feeling ; the secret dissemination of 
his letter on John Adams’s personal 
infirmities, no less than his public 
conduct; his amour with Mrs. 
Reynolds, that almost led to a 
conflict with Monroe, besides that 
in other instances his passions prob- 
ably led him astray, which John 
Adams alledges—but I forbear. 
Burr was incapable of revenge. 
In all this we see him pursued relent- 
lessly, and only turning when pub- 
lic opinion began to point to him 
and question his courage—a virtue 
he so nobly vindicated on the plains 
of Westchester and New Jersey. 
Oar country is riven by the fierce 
strife of two contending parties ; 


and not only this, but an actual war- 
fare of the most dreadiul and san- 
guinary description is raging within 
our borders. We are apt to imagine 
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that in the olden time, the “good 
old time,” as we hear it fondly call- 
ed, matters were totally different. 
Alas! since the creation of the 
world, poor human nature has been 
the same. 

When Burr, the Republican, was 
censured for dining with Washing- 
ton, the Federalist, is it any wonder 
that, as Parton truly says, it is not 
Hamilton, the Statesman, we have 
now, but Hamilton, the Federalist ? 
And as Hamilton’s political friends 
of that day praised him, they neces- 
sarily slandered Aaron Burr in exact 
proportion; and this heated political 
judgment has been hitherto implicit- 
ly accepted by most as history, not 
partisanship—truth, not fiction ; for 
a dead man has all the sympathies 
of the moment. And it so happen- 
ed that Hamiiton fell by the pistol 
of Burr, as Burr’s character had 
been previously and insidiously de- 
stroyed by Hamilton. 

T. M. T 





POLITICAL EPIGRAM. 


Dust is lighter than a feather, 

And the wind more light than either 
And a politician’s mind 

More than a feather, dust, or wind 5 
But of all things light and sandy, 

Is the will or pluck of “ Andy.”. 
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Generat Lonesrreer’s letter, en- 
dorsing the malignant “ reconstruc- 
tion” plans of the Mongrels, orrather 
heartlessly acquiescing in the d-- 
struction of his country, has pro- 
duced such a flutter of joy among 
the enemies of American liberty, 
that we think it worth while to 
make the matter the subject of an 
article in Taz Orv Guarp. We have 
refrained from volunteering advice 
to the southern peop'e in this hour 
of their great calamity. To witness 
the tortures of a brave and virtuous 
people, under the hand of such mer- 
ciless oppression. as the South en- 
dures, is enough to disarm the judg- 
ment and fill the mind with the one 
absorbing passion of resentment 
and vengeance. We have felt that 
their cause was not only the cause of 
our country, but of mankind. It is, 
indeed, the question of liberty and 
civilization—of American liberty and 
Caucasian civilization. That there 
should turn up men in the South 
who are unequal to this_ terrible 
emergency, was to be expected ; 
men who could be bribed or iright- 
ened to turn their backs upon the 
record of glory which they have 
made; or who, abandoning all 
hope, should yield to the depraving 
influences of despair and wretched- 
ness, until their manhood should 
fall down before the horrible Jug- 
gernaut of despotism. Such times 
fearfully try the mettle that is in 
men. While they bring out and 


put in action the utmost strength of 
heroism and patriotism, if there is 
any spot of venality or cowardice in 
@ man, they will be sure to find that 
also. Where General Longstreet’s 
letter places him on this list we do 
not pretend to say ; but it is certain 
that he has badly broken down from 
some cause. His letter of surrender 
to the enemies of his people and 
his race, is utterly unworthy a gen- 
tleman of respectable intellect or of 
manly courage. The able editor of 
the Mobile Tribune bitterly says : 

‘**To all who feel a pride in the military 
career of General James Longstreet, it has 
become a subject of rezret that the wound 
he received at the Wilderness was not mor- 
tal. We would then have been spared the 
mortification of seeing him seated in the 
bumb-boat of Radicalism, side by side 
with the enemies of his country and his 
race.” 

Severe as these words are, we, 
nevertheless, feel that they are just. 
But yet we are disposed to give 
General Longstreet the benefit of a 
doubt which might preserve his 
honor, at the expense of his intelli- 
gence. It sometimes happens that 
the most successful military com- 
manders are utterly oblivious of all 
statesmanship, and even of ordi- 
nary political sagacity. The mere 
brute momentum which gives success 
on the field of slaughter is one of 
the lowest attributes of man; and 
so the best general is not unfre- 
quently the sorriest kind of an ig- 
noramus on the field of civil affairs. 
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It is evident that General Long- 
street, however, had no very high 
idea of the cause for which he 
fought so gallantly, or he has since 
abandoned that cause in such a 
manner as to leave the taint of dis- 
honor upon all his brave compan- 
ions jin arms. If their cause was 
not one sacred to justice and liberty, 
then all engaged in it were a set of 
adventurous traitors. If, on the 
other hand, their cause was just and 
sacred, then it was none the less so 
in defeat and misfortune. The man 
who turns his back upon a just 
cause or a great principle, because 
it is in misfortune, sinks under the 
double shame of traitor and cow- 
ard. It is true that virtue may be 
for a moment benumbed by the 
presence of tyranny, but only for a 
moment, for virtue ‘is the natural 
and eternal enemy of tyranny, and 
will ever seek its overthrow. The 
triumphs of armies are accidental, 
depending upon brutal might—upon 
the skill or treachery of individuals ; 
but the foundations of a great prin- 
ciple are laid in eternal justice, and 
are as enduring as the throne of the 
Almighty. Such principles can no 
more be forsaken in the hour of 
misfortune than virtue can be aban- 
doned in the day of poverty. There 
are fallen women and fallen men, 
but the principles of patriotism and 
virtue never fall. And they are 
never abandoned except by the 
fallen. Lost women and lost men 
will invent many excuses for their 
crime, but these avail nothing, ex- 
cept the public shame of those who 
use them. What a shame is the fol- 
lowing sentence in General Long- 
street’s publication of his own dere- 
licion: “It is therefore our duty 
to abandon ideas that are obsolete, 
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and conform to the requirements of 
law.” Is liberty then ever obsoleto ? 
Can the principle of right, of jus- 
tice, of truth, ever become obsolete ? 
Can a hundred thousand victorious 
liars make the idea of even defeated 
truth “obsolete?” Wherever any 
true or just idea 7s obsolete, there, 
manhood and honor are obsolete. The 
history of this world is a record of 
eternal conflict between true and 
false, or good and bad ideas. Some- 
times one is up and sometimes 
the other; but no man of intelli- 
gence or courage ever yet advocated 
the abandonment of a just idea, or 
of liberty, because it is unfortunate. 
No respectable writer on law and 
liberty ever yet affirmed that mili- 
tary rulers could make obsolete the 
idea of right and justice. The learn- 
ed Gerard Noodt, Professor of Civil 
Law in the University of Leyden, 
as far back as the middle of the 
seventeenth century, laid down the 
following as the truth on this sub- 
ect : “It is a mistake, gentlemen, 
to suppose that avarice, violence, 
cruelty, perfidy, and all the other ef- 
fects of arbitrary proceedings, are 
justified by the mere circumstances 
of military power. On the contrary, 
they are rather to be considered as 
marks of frenzy than of law.” 

Were General Longstrect proper- 
ly instructed on this vital point, he 
would have been spared the tatal 
blunder of regarding these infumous 
demands of the Mongrel Congress 
as the “requirements of law.” They 
are not the requirements of Jaw, 
but, as the profound Professor 
Noodt calls them, of “frenzy.” 

The same profound author further 
says, in defining the supreme power 
of kings and princes : 

“Tf it should therefore be asked, how 
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far the right of supreme power extends, it 
would be no difficult matter, I apprehend, 
to answer this question ; for it must appear 
very evident to you, from the foregoing ob- 
servations, that the prince or magistrate, 
whatever be his title, hath received no 
power over his subjects, or their property, 
further than may be requisite for the inter- 
est of the community, or than may be con- 
sistent with the liberty and security of every 
member of the State, and that if he pass 
those limits, and apply the powers vested 
in him to different purposes, he cannot any 
longer be said to act in character ; in short, 
he no longer deserves the appellation either 
of a prince ora magistrate.” 
Here the principle is plainly laid 
-down that there is a point where 
power, however great, may cease to 
be law. This is the declaration not 
only of one of the most profound 
minds of the seventeenth century, 
but it is an axiom with all eminent 
law writers of all ages. The supreme 
law is the public weal and the liberty 
of the people. Cicero states it: 
Salus pupuli suprema lex esto. But 
we have a still more pertinent sen- 
tence from Noodt : 


“Tf the prince excee1 those just limits, 
and, without consulting any rule of con- 
duct but his own caprice, avail himself of 
all the public and private powers with 
which the people have invested him, not to 
promote their advantage, but their ruin, 
is it not evident that herein he acts solely 
by his own authority, and not by the dele- 
gated powers of the people? Every prince 
holds his authority solely of the people, 
and the latter cannot be said to owe any 
dep*ndence or obedience to any power 
whatever, but by virtue of their own con- 
sent. Unless they have given their con- 
sent, they must still bo considered as re- 
maining in a state of natural liberty, where 
God and reason permit the use of every 
means that may be requisite either for self- 
preservation or liberty.” 


Thus power exerted over a people, 
against their own consent, is not 
law. Nor has it any features of the 
“requirements of law.” This great 
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author declares that “ God and rea- 
son permit the use of every means 
that may be requisite” to save a 
people from powers exerted against 
their consent. Thus General Long- 
street, instead of advising his peo- 
ple to submit, with the docility of 
asses, to the illegal demands of un- 
just power, would act more like a 
brave man and patriot, were he to 
counsel endurance rather than ac- 
quiescence in oppression—endurance 
which should, nevertheless, be all 
alive with subtle hate and with 
never-resting determination, if every 
other effort fails, to cut the throats 
of their inhuman oppressors. This, 
and not acquiescence, is the real, the 
eternal “ requirement of law.” 

The fundamental error is in re- 
garding mere power as law, or as 
possessing, necessarily, any of the 
requirements of law. Even the old 
imperial law of Rome declared that 
power was not law. The Emperor 
Alexander Severus declared thai: 
“By the imperial law the Emperor 
is by no means exempted from a 
conformity to the civil laws.” We 
also find the following words in the 
rescript of the Emperors Theodocius 
and Valentinian: “It is a thing 
truly worthy of sovereign majesty, 
that a prince should acknowledge 
himself bound to follow the laws, 
inasmuch as our own authority de- 
pends upon the laws.” Instead of 
the law being derived from power, 
all just power is derived from law. 
And law is simply the rule by which 
a people, of their own consent, de- 
cide to be governed. And thus, 
where there is no consent, there can 
be no law. So, by the principle of 
law, held in all time, the Congress 
from which one half of these States 
are excluded by force, cannot make 
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laws for the whole. The excluded 
States are not parties to the acts, 
and are, therefore, in no degree 
bound to respect them. There are 
no “requirements of law” in this 
case. There is simply the demand 
of illegal power, of inhuman power, 
of a power which every patriot and 
every man of honor is bound to 
destroy at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Accursed, forever accursed, 
be the tongue that counsels acqui- 
escence in the unjust demands of 
tyranny! Nor let the edicts of 
tyranny be called laws. The world 
was too old three thousand years 
ago to admit of such monstrous ab- 
surdity. All acts of power not in 
conformity to the principles of a 
nation’s government, or to its or- 
ganic law, are to be re.isted—with 
the sword, if the people have that 


power ; if not, with pen and speech; 
and if denied that, then with subtle, 
silent, but unquenchable determina- 
tion never to abandon the hope of 


liberty and revenge. From genera- 
tion to generation let the sacred 
legacy of the hatred of oppressive 
power be transferred from father to 


son, and from mother to darghter, ° 


until at last the debt of vengeance 
shall be paid in the destruction of 
despotism. Let no generation be 
taught that any oppression can ever 
be law. Cicero taught that the acts 
of the Roman Senate, in violation 
of the organic rules of the Roman 
Empire, were not laws. Said he: 
“Can anything be more extraordi- 
nary than to see a man exempted 
from the laws by a decree of the 
Senate?” That an act passed by 
Congress, contrary to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, is not to 
be regarded as law, has been repeat- 
edly affirmed by the Supreme Court. 
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“Congress derives all its existence 
and all its powers from the Consti- 
tution. An act of Congress, there- 
fore, made contrary to any express 
restriction of the Constitution, is 
absolutely void.”—[3 Dallas, 399.] 
* An act of Congress, in which there 
is an attempt to exercise powers 
which are not given in the Consti- 
tution, will be void.”—[1 Cranch, 
176.] Not one of the acts of this 
illegal body, now called “ Congress,” 
which General Longstreet dignifies 
as “the requirements of law,” is law. 
It is wlegal power—power which 
every patriot, and every man of 
honor is bound to plot against and 
seek to destroy. This is a doctrine 
affirmed over and over again by the 
greatest law writers of all ages. 
In Junius Brutus’s immortal work, 
entitled Vindicia Contra Tyrannos, 
it is plainly declared to be the right 
and the duty of every man to destroy 
tyrants, or those who claim to rule 
over a people against their will. He 
says: “A tyrant may be treated as 
an enemy of God and man.” Again: 
“Tyrants commit felony against the 
people, and the people may do any 
thing to rid themselves of the evil 
exercise of unjust power.” Again: 
“That is just which will destroy ty- 
rannical government.” * * * “The 
lawful prince is nothing but a living 
law ; but if he act contrary to the 
rights of the people, he is not a law, 
but a traitor.” * * * “ He who kills 
the law may himself be killed.” The 
doctrine of the wisest and purest of 
men of all ages has been, that op- 
pressive acts, so far from being laws, 
render those who enact, or who at- 
tempt to enforce them, outlaws. It 
was a declaration of Thucydides, 
more than four hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era, that : “ Not 
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only those are tyrants who reduce 
others to be governed against their 
free consent, but much rather those 
who, when they may repulse that 
violence, take no steps to do so. 
But especially are those tyrants who 
would be called the defenders of 
Greece and their common country, 
and yet not help their oppressed 
countrymen.” The southern eulo- 
gizer of Wilson and his abomina- 
tions, and who is not ashamed to 
call those abominations “the re- 
quirements of law,” would meet 
with some rough usage at the hands 
of this immortal Greek author, 
and, as for that, at the hands of 
any other respectable author who 
has ever written on law and liberty. 
If such as he, instead of following 
the lectures of these common vaga- 
bonds, Wilson and Kelley, would sit 


down quietly at home and read 
Tacitus’s history, they would learn 
to feel a just horror for the tyrants 
who are scourging the southern 
people, instead of counseling ac- 
quiescence in all these cruel exac- 


tions. They would there learn that 
tyrants, instead of being flattered 
and followed, were always killed— 
that, from the usurper, Cesar, on- 
ward, none of his successors were 
allowed to die a natural death. 
Augustus was poisoned, Tiberius 
smothered, Caligula put to the 
sword, Claudius poisoned, Nero 
stabbed by himself, Galla assassi- 
nated, Vitellius murdered, and Otho 
driven to commit suicide. Here is 
a suggestive and profitable history 
of usurpers and their successors and 
followers, which would be a good 
deal better reading for an oppressed 
and outraged people, than listening 
to the shallow and insulting philli- 
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pics of the wandering vagabonds of 
Congress. 

But the distinguished gentleman 
to whom we have referred seeks to 
cover up his abandonment of the 
cause of his country behind the 
shortcomings of the Democratic 
party. He thinks “there is nothing 
tangible about it, except the issues 
that were staked upon the war, and 
there lost.” If the Democratic party 
has been false to the great principle 
of self-government and liberty, on 
which this Republic was founded, 
there is all the more need that Gen. 
Longstreet should not be false to 
that principle—that he should not 
add his individual weight to the 
totality of Democratic-crime. But 
truth is never “lost.” The eiernal 
principle of liberty is never “lost.” 
It may be overborne, but not anni- 
hilated. Often enough during our 
long revolutionary struggle, weak 
men and bad men exclaimed that all 
was “lost;” but no real hero, no real 
patriot could be made to believe it. 
No cause is lost that is not abandon- 
ed by its friends. “Lost!” A cause 
lost that has, at this hour, on its side 
the sympathies of the actual majori- 
ty of all the white men on tlfis Con- 
tinent! To say that such a cause is 
lost is to say that the real majority 
of the American people are sneaks 
and cowards. Alas! we fear it is true 
that some of them are bribed by 
gold, or tempted by the hope of of- 
fice among the enemies of their 
country, to desert the cause of liber- 
ty and justice. O, it is a sad sight, 
nay a disgusting one, to see men 
who have fought like lions, at last 
turning their backs on their own 
glory, and running away like sheep! 
There is but one reply which real 
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heroism and real patriotism can 
make to the oppressors of the peo- 
ple, and that is embodied in these 
stout words : 


** Why, slaves, it is in our power to hang 
ye r 

‘‘ Very likely : and it is in our power to be 
hanged, and slave ye !” 


The only thing wanting in this 
conflict with the spiritual rappers 
and free lovers of Congress is 
pluck. Their weapons are words, 
wind and independence; and alittle 
sharp determination will very soon 
prick all the bubbles of their threats. 
They are playing a big game of 
bluff. If the South has only the 
patience—shall we say the sagacity? 
—to let them play their hand out, 
without helping them in the busi- 
ness, the rule of the spoilers will 
be short. Already the continuity 
of their power is breaking. Their 
crimes are so great that mankind 
stands aghast at them. It is im- 
possible that they can longer retain 
the sympathy of any but the worst 
of men. But, above all things, let 
no southern man, nor any other 
man, talk of their inhuman oppres- 
sions as “ the requirements of law.” 
They are the requirements of the 
despisers of law and the enemies of 
the Caucasian race—levelers and 
disorganizers, the leaders of whom 
are in favor of amalgamating differ- 
ent races, and distributing property. 
The day which witnessed the sur- 
render of the southern armies, 
flushed with malign hopes a class 
of Jacobin desperadoes, sans culottes, 
who have long been at war, not only 
with the Constitution of our coun- 
try, but with our civilization. They 
had traveled through every phase 
of speculative revolution and social 
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infidelity. Many of them were dis- 
believers in the rights of property, 
and all were enemies of the govern- 
ment of our country, as established 
by our wise and patriotic forefathers. 
These were the agitators and the 
leaders. Into their desperate 
schemes they drew every sort and 
stripe of opposers of the Demo- 
cratic party. Macbeth’s nasty caul- 
dron was clean and beautiful in 
contrast with that vast cesspool of 
unclean spirits. But discord was 
inherent in such a pit of moral and 
mental filth. The hour of its vic- 
tory had but to pass away to de- 
velop the antagonisms of its legion 
vices. The southern people had but 
to hold still a little while, and wit- 
ness the falling to pieces of so reck- 
less and indecent a combination. 
But, instead of that, they began to 
move down towards, and ratify some 
of the measures of the conspira- 
tors, “for the sake of peace.” But 
this sign of despair and demorali- 
zation on the part of the people of 
the South only made their enemies 
more greedy of power, and hopeful 
of driving the vanquished even 
away from their own lands. Every 
surrender of manhood and princi- 
ple on the part of the South but 
whetted the “Radical” appetite 
for plunder. This is the secret of 
a'l their persistence and violence. 
The wish is to scare or torture the 
southern people away from their 
fruitful fields, that they may enter 
upon and enjoy them. It is not to 
be imagined that all who are iden- 
tified with the revolutionists go 
these lengths; but it is the avowed 
policy of Wade and Stevens, and a 
majority of the leaders of the party. 
If these conspirators ever succeed 
in their plans, the southern people 
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will have to thank the derelict men 
of their own section. If the South 
stood together as one man, with 
the sullen determination of a single 
will, yielding nothing, but holding 
out on the high and gallant ground 
of constitutional liberty and inalien- 
able right, the “ Radicals” would 
instantly perceive that their schemes 
would be fruitless. The hope is in 
dragging southern men as far along 
towards their plans as General 
Longstreet, Governor Brown, Gov- 
ernor Orr and others have gone, so 
as to break the continuity of south- 
ern sentiment and honor, and thus 
demoralize the opposition to their 
despotic schemes. There are gen- 
tlemen in the South who seem to 
think that the highwayman who de- 
mands your hat will not take your 
coat. They have even counseled 
the southern people to give up their 
hat and coat “for the sake of 
peace,” and now they advise them 
to give up their pantaloons also. But 
hat, coat and pantaloons are only 
luncheons, while the grand meal is 
to be made of the southern lands. 
Nothing short of this can satiate 
the terrible maw of ‘ Mongrelism.’ 
When the war ended, no hope of 
such southern abandonment of 
principles was entertained. It has 
grown on each surrender of the 
South “for peace.” But what 
should the South do? Do nothing, 
until it can do something to re- 
establish liberty and happiness. 
Confirming the acts of despotism 
“for the sake of peace” is about as 
absurd as to cut off a man’s legs 
that he may run the faster. In our 
opinion, all the so-called “recon- 
struction” plans of Oongress are 
such insults to the white race, and 
such monstrous violations of every 
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principle of free government, that 
they should have been simply not 
touched by the southern people. 
That is, neither resisted nor accepted. 
Terms of dishonor should never be 
accepted by a brave people. To 
“seek for peace,” at the expense of 
the white man’s civilization, is a sad 
experiment, indeed. To consent to 
be bruised into an indistinguish- 
able mass with an inferior and un- 
civilizable race “for the sake of 
peace,” is ten thousand times worse 
than to seek the grave for the sake 
of peace. In the grave there would 
be peace; but in an amalgamated 
community of white men and ne- 
groes there can be no peace. In 
the grave there is peace and honor; 
but in the blended society of white 
men and negroes, there is eternal 
unrest and dishonor. But we are 
told that “if the southern people 
did not go in and try to use the ne- 
groes, the northern Mongrels would 
use them.” Of all expectations, this 
is the shallowest and the vainest. 
The man who does not perceive 
that the negro is the political pro- 
perty of the ‘Mongrels,’ needs him- 
self to be “reconstructed” in the 
region of his intellect. What is the 
“bureau” for, and what the military 
districts, but to have elections shap- 
ed as Congress orders? Nothing 
which the South can do can change 
what Congress has fixed in this par- 
ticular. All the South can do is to 
refrain from becoming a party to the 
tremendous crime and fraud. If a 
whole people are to be gibeted, in 
Heaven’s name, let it not be done 
by their own consent! If liberty 
is to be pilloried in the South, let 
not the southern people help to put 
on the shackles. Despotism is never 
fastened upon a peop‘e until their 
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own consent is somehow, at least, 
partially gained. We see but one 
road out of all this African jungle, 
and that is, for the South to lie 
politically still, while the Demo- 
cratic party in the North takes the 
field, like an army with banners, 
with the point of a bayonet in every 
resolution, which must declare that: 
“ Elections in military districts, which 
are treated not as States in the Union, 
are not to be, and shall not be, counted 
in the Electoral College of the next 
Presidential canvass. That the can- 
didate who has the majority of the 
votes in the Untrep Srares (not mili- 
‘ary colonies) shall be the President, 
even though he have to be inaugurated 
over the corpses of Congress.” Such a 
determination as that, on the part 
of the Democratic party, would 
prick this great bubble of Mongrel- 
ism in an hour, and let off such a 
quantity of foul vapors and gases 
as would set the world to laughing, 
and no longer leave anybody cring- 
ing beneath the mere grinning 
skeletons of courage and power. 
But it may be answered that the 
South cannot be held still, and the 
Democratic party cannot be brought 
up to the pitch of such determina- 
tion. Then.chaos must rule for at 
least a season. And let it rule, ra- 
ther than that the whole people of 
any section should take such a 
ceurse as to give the color of law to 
the cruel demands of despotism. 
Keep the Mongrels in the atti- 
tude of revolutionisis only a little 
longer, and the end of their rope 
is reached. But by confirming their 
barbarism, we make it more or less 
permanent. Let no part of it be 
confirmed, even though it be not at 
once rexisied. If it is not confirmed 
by cowardly surrender and acqui- 
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escence, resistance is not far off. It 
will come. And in the meantime, 
let the people be taught that resist- 
ance to tyrenny is the only last re- 
sort of a patriotic and virtuous 
people. Such resistance is not re- 
voluion, but it is resistance to revolu- 
tion. Here the papers seem to be 
in darkness. They are not law- 


‘breakers who resist dlegal force, be- 


cause illegal force is not law. All 
the most eminent law-writers of the 
world agree on this point. All men 
have a right to resist and kill ty- 
rants. The eminent law professor 
quoted in the earlier part of this 
article, says: “As we are not pro- 
hibited by the law of nature from 
fencing against the violence of the 
elements, so reason would not con- 
demn the conduct of a people who 
avail themselves of every means in 
their power to shake off the yoke 
of a tyrant.” Burlamqui, in his 
great work on the Principles of Po- 
litical Law, declares that the right 
of resistance of all oppression can 
never be lost. De Lome, in his 
commentary on the Constitution of 
England, asks what would be the 
duty of a people who are oppressed 
by power which they do not sanc- 
tion, and then answers: “It would 
be resistance. The question has 
been decided in favor of this doc- 
trine by the laws of England, and 
resistance is looked upon by them 
as the ultimate and lawful resource 
against the violence of power. It 
was resistance that gave birth to 
the great charter, that lasting 
foundation of English liberty, and 
the excesses of a power established 
by force were also repressed by 
force.” And we may add that it 
was resistance that gave birth to the 
United States. Resi-tance to oppres- 
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sion, so far from being illegal or re- 
voluiionury, is both divine and hu- 
man law. None but the meanest 
and the most worthless of men will 
ever teach the people to obey, ac- 
quiesce in, or even long submit to, 
acts of oppression. “O! happy 
times,” exclaims Tacitus, “when 
people obey only the laws.” But 
we, in our indignation, cry, O/ 
wretched times, when the people are 
taught to obey acts of oppression and 
wrong! The following remarks of 
the learned Professor of Law in the 
University of Leyden, in 1690, are 
so full of rebuke to the cowardice 
and ignorance of the present time, 
that we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to quote them: 


‘But, it is said, government of any kind 
is better than aarchy ; and : eace is always 
preferable to war. Fine reasoning, truly! 
as if there could be any government in a 
country where the laws are overborne, 
where justice is abolished, whe'e all is vio- 
lence or faction, and where nothing is car- 
r.ed on with reason or equity. Tut peace, 
you say, should be maintained, if possible. 
What! if you had a mind to murder me, 


am I, for the sake of peace, to suffer this, - 


without moving so much as a finger? If 
this be your notion of peace,. pray how do 
you define a state of war? Would you 
have me refrain from war? commit no act 
of hostility against me. Would you have 
me preserve peace with you? live at peace 
with me, What is it that distinguishes a 
citizen from an enemy? Is it the accidental 
circumstance of birth or climate? No, it is 
the will and actions that determine the 
man. If I am tormented, plundered, or 
torn to pieces, it matters not from whom I 
receive such treatme::t, whether from a pro- 
fessed enemy or a highwayman, whether he 
call himself my fellow-citizen or my ruler. 
Let the abettors of arbitrary power then 
condemn all resistance to tyranny, by 
empty declamations concerning the blessed- 
ness of peace and the calamities of war ; 23 
ii a State could bo said to enjoy any bless- 
ing where the most respectable and worthy 
catizens are perpetually sacrificed.” 
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When we consider that the anove 
was the language of one o1 the 
profoundest jurists and statesmen 
of Europe, nearly two hundred years 
ago, can we keep a blush out of our 
face to hear Americans—and those, 
too, who are fresh from the battle- 
fields, where they fought gallantly 
for the grand principle of liberty 
and self-government—advising con- 
firmation of the most intolerable 
acts of despotism that were ever in- 
flicted upon any people ?—calling 
illegal violence the “ requirements of 
law,” and counseling a brave aud 
virtuous people to surrender at 
once their honor and their civiliza- 
tion! One southern cditor tells his 
readers that “the surrender of the 
southern forces involved the neces- 
sity of these changes.” That is, in- 
volved the necessity of changing a 
free government into a despotism— 
of destroying the Union, by the an- 
nihilation of States, the planting of 
military rule upon the ruins of civil 
government, the reduction of the 
white race to an equality with ne- 
groes, and a hundred other changes 
incident to the overthrow of civil 
liberty and Caucasian civilization ! 
If a man is paid to utter such abomi- 
nations, he should receive his price, 
and then follow the example of 
Judas, and die. What was the point 
legally at issue in this conflict ? Was 
it the annihilation of State govern- 
ments? Was it the destruction of 
civil liberty ? Was it negro equality ? 
Was it any of the things involved 
in the “reconstruction” acts of 
Congress? Not one. None of these 
things were legally at issue. The 
real point of the struggle was the 
right of any number of States to re- 
sume their delegated powers. This 
was declared both by the Federal 
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and Confederate Congress. For 
*his, and for no other purpose, the 
armies of each side were raised. 
And, making the most out of mili- 
tary arbitration, the only thing that 
could be legally lost or won in the 
conflict, was the right or non-right 
of States to resume the exercise of 
their own delegated powers. This 
was the only thing which either side 
professed to seek in the conflict. 
The South failed to enforce its right 
to resume, and this was all that any 
respectable lawyer will dare affirm 
it has legally lost. In this failure, 
no changes whatever were effected 
in the organic structure of either 
the State or Federal Governments. 
The effect of the failure, on the part 
of the South, left those States pre- 
cisely where they were before, as 
members of the Federal Union. 
The Federal Government received 
no enlargement of its powers, nor 
did the States lose an iota of their 
original sovereignty and rights. 
The legal effect of the surrender of 
their army was to place them pre- 
cisely where they were before. To 
keep them there was the only avow- 
ed object for which the northern 
armies were raised. So far, therefore, 
from the surrender of the southern 
forces involving these changes, its 
legal effect was precisely to prevent 
any change whatever, in the relation 
of the States to each other, or to 
the Federal Government. The edi- 
tor above referred to speaks of the 
South as “a conquered country,” 
and advises the people of his section 
to look upon themselves as “con- 
quered,” and even calls those “ fools” 
who do not so regard themselves. 
With better manners, this is General 
Longstreet’s idea. But nothing can 
be farther from the truth. The 
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legal aspects of the case were well 
stated by one of the ablest judges of 
the Court of the United States, 
Judge Sprague, of Boston, in the 
Amy Warwick case, April term, 
1862, in the following language : 


“Tt has been supposed that if the gov- 
ernment have the rights of a belligerent, 
then, after the rebellion is suppressed, it 
will have the rights of conquest ; that a 
State and its inhabitants may be perma- 
nently divested of all political privileges, 
and treated as foreign territory acquired by 
arms. This is an error—a grave and dan- 
gerous error. Conquest of a foreign coun- 
try gives absolute and unlimited sovereign 
rights. But no nation ever makes such a 
conquest of its own territory. * * * 
Under despotic governments, the power of 
municipal confiscation may be unlimited ; 
but, under our government, the right of 
sovereignty over any portion of a State is 
given and limited by the Constitution, and 
will remain the same after the war as it was 
before. When the United States takes 
possession of any rebel district, they ac- 
quire no new title, but merely vindicate 
that which previously existed.” 


Now, such is the law in the case. 
Who is the fool then? Indeed, who 
is more than a fool? for we take it 
that there can be no worse man, no 
greater enemy to his country, than 
he who advises the people to tamely 
relinquish all the sacred guaranties 
of liberty, and to confirm over their 
own heads, and over the heads of 
future generations of their children, 
the acts of an implacable despotism ! 
The real question then is, not how 
the southern people may conform to 
these acts—not how they may learn 
to be content with the loss of their 
liberty and their civilization—but 
how they may preserve their honor 
and their patriotism to, at last, 
sweep all those acts into oblivion. 
Nay, if it come to that, how they 
muy soonest cut the throats of their 
oppressors! For that is just as 
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clearly their right as their “ right to 
life and liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Alas! alas! what a 
cowardly generation are we! What 
an emasculated people! What skele- 
tons of the intelligence and man- 
hood of our forefathers! Our Wash- 
ington has run down into a Grant! 
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Our Sumpter, our Putnam, into a 
Sheridan or a Sickles! Our Jeffer- 
son, our Henry, our Madison into a 
Sumner, a Wilson, aSchenck! Our 
Marshalls and Taneys into a Chase 
and Dick Busteed! God in Heaven, 
what a degeneration ! 
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Ir is now some twelve years since 
the writer published a pamphlet 
demonstrating the simple, but, un- 
der the circumstances, stupendous 
truth, that negroes were in their 
normal condition at the South. It 
demonstrated that. in less than a 
century they had increased from a 
half to four millions; and, as no 
creatures, human or animal, are per- 
mitted to increase in abnormal or 
unnatural conditions, of course the 
condition of the negro must be in 
accord with the laws of nature, and, 
therefore, the will of God. It were 
as absurd to deny this simple, obvi- 
ous, unescapable truth as to deny 
the fact of the census returns, or to 
deny that one was alive, or existed 
at all, They were, of course, in a 
normal condition. The individual 
man lived, therefore he was in ac- 
cord with the laws of nature, and 
to deny the latter were no more ab- 
surd than to question the former. 
All creatures thrust into abnormal 
conditions, or in. conflict with the 
laws of nature, of course, must die, 
and do die out, sooner or later; for 
to suppose otherwise is to suppose 


that chance or human contrivance 
may dominate the will of the Almigh- 
ty Creator. The simple fact, there- 
fore, that negroes multiply under the 
guidance of masters, settles the 
matter beyond any possible doubt 
that they were in their normal con- 
dition. There might be many things 
to be improved, modified or chang- 
ed even, as regards detail, but the 
condition—the fundamental princi- 
ple—the rule or guidance of the 
white master, was and is a vital ne- 
cessity, as essential to social exist- 
ence as atmospheric air to the in- 
dividual existence. It is not a mat- 
ter of opinion or speculation, but a 
thing of fact, and inductive fact, 
and negroes, having increased at 
the South under the care 2. J gui- 
dance of white masters, it were as 
stupid and preposterous to fancy 
this condition wrong or abnormal 
as to fancy that health was disease, 
or, instead of walking the earth in 
the prime of manhood, one were a 
festering corpse, and in his grave. 
In a word, the imaginary “slavery” 
of the day is an absurdity, a con- 
tradiction, a lunacy, the grossest, 
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meanest and most sinful that ever 
stultified or degraded our race since 
time began. And yet such was the 
perversity and stupidity ot even 
those who know better, that they 
assented to the preposterous mad- 
ness of the day, and made no efforts 
whatever to explode it, or to save 
themselves or their families from 
the horrible consequences that have 
since overwhelmed them. The sole 
consideration is just this: which is 
best—best for the negro, for us, for 
human happiness, for the glory of 
God, the isolated negro or juxta- 
position, the negro in his wild 
condition in Africa, orin his normal 
condition, as at the South? Noth- 
ing else being possible, these are 
the sole things that can be com- 
pared or that admit of comparison, 
under any possible circumstances 
whatever. The most ignorant and 
abject mind among us should know 
that negroes can only exist in one 
or the other of these conditions— 
either left to their own volition, or 
to the care and guidance of the 
white master; but they also must 
know, from the census returns, that 
negroes “die out” everywhere when 
forced into the condition of the 
white man, or so-called freedom. 

These conditions, then—isolation 
or juxtaposition—being alone pos- 
sible, which were best for the negro? 
The negro is the lowest in the 
human scale, as the white man is 
the most exalted. With some twen- 
ty per cent. less brain, and corres- 
ponding inferiority of organization, 
he has about the intellect and very 
much the moral sense of the white 
lad of twelve to fifteen. He never 
advances or progresss. His sim- 
ple, stationary, local nature is just 
what it was when first known to 
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the Caucasian, and just what it 
must be millions of years hence. 
He is carried away by others, but © 
never emigrates himself, and though, 
to some extent, a cultivator of the 
rich, alluvial soils where God has 
placed him, most of the time he de- 
pends on the spontaneous produc- 
tion of the fruits, roots, berries, 
&e., that surround him. Of course, 
he is an idol-worshipper of the 
grossest kind, and commits hideous 
and revolting butcheries of his fel- 
lows, not from what we call cruelty, 
but because his grosser organism 
and imperfect innervation do not 
feel that which to us seems suffer- 
ing. But he has natural aptitudes, 
that, poorand miserable asthey seem 
to us, enable him to live, to enjoy 
existence, to fulfill the primeval com- 
mand, avd multiply his kind. He 
does this slowly, and the simple 
fact that he multiplies more rapidly 
under the care and guidance of the 
white man, settles the matter that 
to him the latter is best. Life is 
the greatest blessing that God has 
given His creatures, for it includes 
all others; and, therefore, that con- 
dition of things, or that relation to 
the laws of nature that surround 
them, which enables them to multi- 
ply this supreme good most rapidly, 
must, in the nature of things, be 
best, of course. But, beyond this 
great fact of increased life, the 
negro, guided, protected and cared 
for by his master, becomes a Chris- 
tian, to the extent of his capacities, 
a rational, useful, happy being, who, 
instead of s wandering, obscene 
and useless savage, liable at any 
moment to ‘be offered up as & sacri- 
fice to some hideous idol, has culti- 
vated tastes and enjoyments thot 
approximate to those of his master. 
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Indeed, the most besotted and sin- 
ful Abo.itionist in the land will 
readily admit that the condition of 
the negroes at the South was so 
vastly superior to any similar num- 
ber of their race, isolated in Alrica, 
that, so far as the mere well-being 
of the negro is concerned, the ques- 
tion will be admitted at once in 
favor of the former. 

But the question of isolation or 
juxtaposition, becomes vastly more 
important when we regard it from 
the stand-point of our own well- 
being. We have, it is true, no na- 
tural right to benefit ourselves at 
the cxpense of the negro; indeed, 
we cannot do so, for the Creator 
has made all things perfect, and if 
we, in our ignorance and selfish- 
ness, consult our supposed good at 
the expense of the negro, we will 
find, sooner or later, that it was an 
equal injury to our own real wel- 
fare. Nevertheless, it may be said, 
in general terms, that our own wel- 
fare is the standard, and the only 
true standard, for dealing with the 
negro, for when that is accomplish- 
ed, the welfare of the latter is ne- 
cessarily included. God having 
designed all His creatures for good, 
and adapted their natures and 
wants to this solidarity of well- 
being, we have only to understand 
their natures, and adapt our laws 
or regulations to their wants, to se- 
cure this general good, and when 
our own well-being becomes the 
leading object, and we truly accom- 
plish that, it is certain that the 
best possible well-being of the sub- 
ordinate creature is also accom- 
plished, of necessity. The first 
consideration is, the cultivation of 
certain soils and the growth of cer- 
tain products impossible without 
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the negro. Certainly, something 
like a hundred degrees of latitude 
in the centre of this Continent 
must needs remain a desert waste 
without negroes. There is, it is 
true, a vast region where both 
white and negro labor may be avail- 
able, but, in opening these regions 
to civilization, it might require 
many generations of white men to 
prepare them for production. The 
negro organism is inoxtous to ma- 
laria, to that poisonous atmosphere 
that originates in decomposing ve- 
getable matter; and when we re- 
member that it has needed two or 
three generations of pioneers to 
open and improve and render the 
country healthy north of the Po- 
tomac and Ohio rivers, it is safe to 
say that, had there been no negroes 
here, the mighty region stretching 
from these great rivers to the Gilf 
of Mexico would to this moment 
have. remained substantially a wil- 
derness. There might have been 
some settlements in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, &c., but without the negro, 
it is not likely that there would be 
a single State south of the Ohio at 
this moment. Of course, Mr. Jef- 
ferson would never have dreamed 
of the purchase of Louisiana had 
there been no negro labor to culti- 
vate those rich, alluvial soils of the 
Mississippi; and though the white 
man might have made his way 
across the Upper Mississippi, it is 
not at all probable that the Star- 
Spangled Banner would have been 
unfurled anywhere west of the great 
river. What might have happened, 
or would be likely to happen in the 
distant future, it is not necessary to 
conjecture, but it is absolutely cer- 
tain the great country south of the 
Ohio, without the negro, would not 
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only be at this moment a wilder- 
ness, trodden over by the native 
savages, and wild beasts scarcely 
less savage, but the great cotton, rice 
and sugar region would remain so 
forever. Ignorant and vain crea- 
tures fancy “labor-saving machin- 
ery,” by which they can raise cot- 
ton, sugar, &c., and dispense with 
the negro altogether; but God has 
made no mistakes in His creation, 
and having adapted the negro or- 
ganism to the cultivation of certain 
soils and certain products essential 
to the happiness of His creatures, 
of course no “Yankee ingenuity” 
can improve His inventions, or 
“reform” His designs, so obviously 
displayed on the organic natures 
of these creatures. The vast region 


thus opened to civilization, through 
juxtaposition of races, through the 


intellect of the white man and the 
industrial capacities of the negro, 
has built up a mighty commerce, 
and the great cities of the North. 
If these forces had not existed, New 
York might be, perhaps, a city of a 
quarter of a million, for it is its 
foreign commerce almost alone that 
has given it such a wonderful and 
unparalleled growth. Its marble 
palaces, its splendid churches, its 
vast newspapers, its eloquent clergy, 
its Cheevers, Beechers and Tyngs, 
have lived and flourished mainly on 
this mighty commerce, whose mate- 
rial was produced by that wise and 
beneficent ordinance of the Creator, 
the juxtaposition of races, where 
the brain of the master and the 
service of the negro have worked 
out such boundless good to all con- 
cerned. Cheap cotton, cheap sugar, 
rice, tobacco, &c., the products of 
negro labor, has resulted in good to 
the masses, the working classes of 
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the North, beyond all possible com- 
putation. 

The moral and material are in- 
separable, and the people whose 
physical condition is best, must, in 
the nature of things, also be in the 
best moral condition. And cheap 
cotton, furnishing the laboring | 
classes not only with cheap cloth- 
ing, but nice dresses for their wives 
and daughters, at trifling expense, 
has more to do with human happi- 
ness, and, in the final result, with 
the progress of civilization, than 
schools and colleges. 

Indeed, it is simply stating a 
truth—some day clear enough to 
all—that the American cotton pro- 
duction was of more importance to 
the welfare of mankind than all the 
colleges and universities in Ohris- 
tendom. But there are other con- 
siderations in some respects more 
important than the industrial and 
material benefits that have resulted 
from the juxtaposition of races on 
this Continent. The presence of 
the negro in our midst has taught 
us Democracy, and this natura) dis- 
tinction of race has saved us from 
those artificial distinctions of class 
which so deforms and disfigures 
society in Europe. 

Had there been no negroes here— 
had that Dutch ship which sailed 
up the James some two centuries 
ago, been filled with white Euro- 
peans, instead of Africay negroes— 
there would have been no Democracy 
or Democratic institutions on this 
Continent now, whatever might have 
been the final destiny of America. 
All our ideas are the result of cir- 
cumstances, and new conditions or 
changes of external facts develop 
new principles or totally modify old 
ones. The European colonist, in 
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the midst of a new world, a mighty 
wilderness, and surrounded by new 
conditions of existence, would cast 
off, to a certain extent, the tradi- 
tions and mental habitudes of the 
old societies, in the bosom of which 
he was born and educated ;“ but the 
Democratic idea—the gra:.d funda- 
mentaland everlasting fuct of natural 
equality —was only comprehend- 
ed by contact and comparison with 
negroes. Here was a distinction 
fashioned by the hand of God, and 
the human distinctions that sepa- 
rated classes in tlie Old World sunk 
into utter nothingness in the mind 
of the European colonist. 

All white men are, of course, na- 
turally equal, with the same nature 
and same wants ; but education, the 
influence of early assoc.ation, of 
wealth, family, social prestige, etc.. 
rendered them unconscious of the 
great natural equality of their kind; 
but when broyght face to face with 
the negro, a widely different and 
subordinate being, not by chance, 
fashion or human contrivance, but 
by the hand and will of Almighty 
God, the folly, wrong, and injustice 
of the Old-World system stood re- 
vealed at once, and men became 
Democrats, not irom the adoption 
of an abstract theory or opinion, 
but because it was, as Mr. Jefferson 
declared, a self-evident truth. The 
fact of ineqnality of whites and ne- 
groes, demonstrated tlhe equality of 
white men, or, in other words, the 
natural distinction of race, fashion- 
ed by the hand of God, proved by 
contrast, the natural equality of our 
own kind, and the wrong, injustice, 
and, indeed, sin, of thuse artificial 
distinctions of classes common to 
European society. Hence it follow- 


ed that American society became 
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Democratic, and Democratic institu- 
tions universal throughout the 
States—most completely so, of 
course, where the negro element . 
most abounded; but even in the 
New England States the Democratic 
tendency has been dominant. 

But not only did this negro ele- 
ment, or this so-called “slavery,” 
generate the Democratic idea, and 
result in the establishment of our 
Democratic system, but it has ren- 
dered Democracy practicable, and 
made the country peaceful and pros- 
perous beyond all comparison in the 
world’s history. 

The negro, a natural minor, with 
the intellect and moral sense of the 
white lad of twelve to fifteen, is 
guided, cared for, and protected by 
the citizen who owns his service, 
and this sevice is a property inter- 
est that may be bought and sold 
just as the industrial wants of soci- 
ety may require. Its owner, or so- 
called “slaveholder,” of course, is a 
producer or laborer, the negro be- 
ing a mere instrument of produc- 
tion, as the horse or ox, or, for that 
matter, the children of the northern 
farmer or mechanic. Hence it fol- 
lowed that these imaginary “ slave- 
holders,” these Jeffersons, Jack- 
sons, Calhouns, and Davises of the 
South, were the natural allies of the 
laboring classes, as well as the orig- 
inal founders of American De- 
mocracy. 

They wanted nothing from Gov- 
ernment, save its protection, and, 
therefore, voted down in Congress 
or vetoed in the Presidential chair, 
the numberless schemes of the 
Adamse: and Sewards of the North, 
who, under the plausible pretext of 
the pubiie good, have sought so des- 
perately to pervert the Central Gov- 
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ernment into an instrument to 
benefit special classes at tue expense 
of the producing millions. Special 
legislation in the interest of classes, 
national banks, protective tariffs, na- 
tional debts, fishing bounties, Pacific 
railroads, etc., are part and par- 
cel of the old European system of 
slavery. Special privileges or boun- 
ties to those engaged in manufac- 
tures or banking, etc., differ only in 
form—not in substance—from kings, 
nobles, etc. Kings and privileged 
classes in the Old World are heredit- 
ary, while tariffs, banking privileges, 
ete., are not, but the result is the 
same—robbery of the producing 
classes, and the consequent poverty, 
ignorance, and misery of the mil- 
lions. All these tendencies to re- 
turn to the European system have 
been neutralized and defeated by 
the planters or so-called “ slave- 
holders” of the South, who, equally 
robbed by the non-producing and 
speculating classes, through banks 
and tariffs, and public debts, have 
defended the rights of the toiling 
millions, and rendered our Demo- 
cratic institutions and country suc- 
cessful. 

Men are the creatures of circum- 
stances, andif Calhoun or Jackson, 
or Davis had lived in the North, and 
their property invested in banking 
or manufacturing stock, it is more 
than probable that they would have 
joined the Sewards and Lincolns in 
schemes of class legislation for the 
robbery of the millions. Or, if 
Abraham Lincoln had owned a 
plantation and the “service” of a 
hundred negroes, and, therefore, 
with the common interest of a pro- 
ducer opposed to class legislation, 
he would no doubt have been a 
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Democrat, and defended the rights 
of labor everywhere. 

At all events, it is a fact spread all 
over our history, and indeed the 
dominant feature of that history, 
that the negro element—this subor- 
dinate race, this natural substratum 
of American society—has been, and 
is the happiest conjunction of hu- 
man circumstances that has ever 
happened in the world’s history. It 
is possible that the industrial adap- 
tations which were constantly at- 
tracting this element southward, 
was not sufficiently facilitated, as 
they should have been, by the acqui- 
sition of tropical territory, and that 
they became to some extent an ob- 
stacle to progress in the border 
States; but after the mighty mad- 
ness of the day has worked itself off, 
and the Union is restored, the indus- 
trial law that is destined to carry the 
negro to the great tropical centre of 
the Continent, will no doubt become 
m: re active than ever. The planter 
will emigrate with his negroés to 
soils suited to the negro labor, and 
the vast regions where he was neces- 
sary once, as the advanced guard 
of American civilization, but is no 
longer needed, will be filled up by 
European emigrants, and the lands 
resuscitated and restored by the 
higher intelligence of the white 
man. A hundred years hence the 
negro element will no doubt be 
within its own industrial centre— 
that is, in all the region where those 
great staples, cotton, coffee, rice, to- 
bacco, ete., are only to be procuced, 
and which negro labor can alone 
grow. The white working cl.sses 
of this Continent should have cot- 
ton for five cents a yard, and ‘he 
other great staples in proportion ; 
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and a century hence, with twenty 
millions of negroes fil'ing up a hun- 
dred degrees of latitude in the great 
centre of the Continent, it is proba- 
ble that these great staples, so essen- 
tial to human welfare and to Ameri- 
ean civilization, will be within the 
reach of the toiling millions of Eu- 
rope as well as those of America. 
Indeed, the future of American civil- 
ization is so grand and so hopeful, 
that in contemplating it, one may al- 
most forget the wrongs and miseries 
and unutterable woes of the blind 
and oppressed millions now groping 
in misery in the Old World, and the 
aciual existence of which is almost 
enough to mak> a thoughtful mind 
despair of his race, if not to ques- 
tion the justice of a superintending 
and benificent Providence. Even 
here, in our great northern cenires 
of population, the European influ- 
ences are so potent—the masses have 
such a struggle for bare subsistence, 
the great body of toiling men and 
women are so worn and weary with 
the never-ending conflict with capi- 
tal, and their life is so gross and 
hard, and unlovely at the best, 
that, were there no prospect of 
relief in the future, no eombination 
of circumstances that tend to :ift 
these heavy burthens from their 
shoulders or those of their children, 
existence itself could scarcely be 
called a blessing. But Providence 
has already provided a relief from 
the sins and crimes of the old civil- 
ization, though the masses are yet 
unconscious of the blessing. It has 
ordained the juxtaposition of races— 
not to free or benefit the white man 
at the expense of the negro, but to 
bless and benefit both to the utmost 
by adap ing them to the nature and 
wants of each other. 
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The most ignorant and benighted 
among us will admit the boundless 
benefit conferred on the negro by 
juxtaposition, or, in other words, the 
vastly better condition of the negro 
in the South, than that of African 
isolation, uselessness, and savagery. 
The benefits of this juxtaposition on 
the white mam, and especially on the 
laboring classes, has been briefly 
stated, and it will suffice to say that 
without the negro element or this so- 
called slavery, the great heart of 
our Continent, with all the great 
staples so vital to modern civiliza- 
tion, would merely be a barren waste 
forever, and American civilization 
dwindle down into the relative pov- 
erty and insignificance of the middle 
ages. The landing at Plymouth is 
supposed by many to be an import- 
ant event in the progress of our race, 
but the landing of that Dutch ship- 
load of African negroes at James- 
town, was the starting point of a 
new and more glorious civilization 
than the world had yet seen or poets 
had ever dreamed of. ’ 

Without the care and guidance of 
the white master, the negro must re- 
main auseless, non~producing heathen; 
and without the negro, the white man 
must be without those great staples so 
essential to modern civilization, and 
the masses, the toiling millions, as 
in the Old World, mere work animals 
for the privileged few of their own 
natural equals; but the juxtaposition 
of different species of men changes 
all this, and makes the world what a 
beneficent Providence designed it 
should be to all His creatures. But this 
glorious American civilization, based 
on the distinction of races, which 
has worked out such grand results 
for eighty years past, and that prom- 
ises such boundless good in the 
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future, is suddenly in seeming dan- 
ger of utter destruction. The kings 
and aristocracies of the Old World 
have long labored to undermine and 
overthrow it, and their agents and 
dupes, after thirty years of “ agita- 
tion,” have gotten possession of the 
government, and sacrificed a million 
of lives and half of the entire prop- 
erty of the country to “ abolish” the 
distinction of races, and with it the 
basis of our civilization, liberty, so- 
ciety itself; for, of course, human 
society cannot exist on a basis of 
equality for unequal races. But this 
impious, monstrous and revolting 
effort to amalgamate races, terrible 
as may be the ruin, degradation and 
misery of the country, will soon ex- 
haust itself, and with the returning 
reason of the people, all will see not 
alone the justice, fitness and beauty 
of American civilization, as mani- 
fested in the “ Union as it was ” cre- 
ated by Washington and his com- 
patriots, but that human society it- 
self is absolutely and forever impos- 
sible on any other terms, where dis- 
tinct races are in actual juxtaposi- 
tion. 

It may even be that this genera- 
tion will not recover its sanity, 
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and social anarchy, disintegration 
and universal misery may prevail for 
some years to come; but a great 
people like ours will finally stop 
short of utter destruction, and what- 
ever the madness and crimes of the 
present, the next generation, in ver- 
itable self-defense, will return to the 
natural basis of our civilization, and 
restore the negro to his normal con- 
dition. 

Even if we could suppose a total 
extinction of the negro element, the 
final end would be reimporting that 
element from Africa again; but it 
can hardly come to this, and the 
hideous sin of an attempted amalga- 
mation will most likely receive its 
proper punishment at the hands of 
the present generation. But what- 
ever happens, or however events 
may shape themselves, it is certain 
that amalgamation of races, forbid- 
den by God himself, will fail, and, 
therefore, the natural basis of Amer- 
ican civilization will be restored in 
all its original strength, grandeur 
and beneficence, and blotting out the 
slavery of class, regenerate the Old 
World while spreading its blessings 
over the New. 
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The true leader of that party which de- 
sires to concentrate power at Washington, 
and crash out the privileges of municipali- 
ties and the rights of the citizen, is John 
William Draper. Whether as yet recog- 
nized or not, he is the Messiah of the po- 
litical dispensation, which is apparently 
new, but merely the old newly-born. 
Sumner is a pedant, Stevens a demagogue, 
and Phillips a termagant in trowsers. 
These three care nothing for centralization 
of power as a principle. With them it is 
@ mere piece of machinery to gratify the 
passion of the moment. In power, they 
are centralists—out of power, they have 
other views. Sumner has his private grief 
to avenge, and unable to wreak his hatred 
of one, strikes at a section. Stevens is in- 
earnated gall, and detests the South from 
pure envy, malignity, and lack of every 
sentiment that distinguishes man from a 
fiend. Phillips is a constitutional grum- 
bler—a ready-mouthed scold, fond of gab- 
ble—at times, polished, and only betrayed 
into coarseness by surprise, as in the case 
of Greeley, where his vanity was hurt at 
his complete overthrow by the philosopher 
of the Zribune. But Dr. Draper is a cen- 
tralist through conviction. He has rea- 
soned himself into the belief that a re 
public is impossible, that self-government 
is only for sparsely-peopled localities, and 
that as nations grow in extent, power and 
population, centralization replaces a sys- 
tem of independent municipalities, and 
this is soon surrounded by the forms of 
that despotism of which it is the essence. 
The character of a government, or rather 
its development from a rudimentary to a 
settled state, in his view, is gue to physi- 
cal causes, and he ignores the instincts of 
races. His conviction shows itself in his 
“Inte lectual Development of Europe,” 
and in the ‘Civil Policy of America;” but 
it is in his ‘History of the American Civil 


War’’* that it reaches its height. In this 
last work, meant to furnish weapons for 
the party of centralization, the author 
speaks not only with the boldness and de- 
cision of a leader, but, as the universal 
bishop of the new political religion, he 
issues his bull with all the authority of the 
Church. 

In his new work, Dr. Draper puts down 
his premises clearly and precisely. The 
points which he considers in his first vol- 
ume—the only one yet issued—and, so far 
as the proposed: dectrines are concerned, 
complete in itseif—are these :—-l. The 
Physical Characteristics of North America; 
the Topography and Meteorology of the 
Republic. 2. The Character of the Colo- 
nial and Subsequent Population. 3. The 
Tendency to Antagonism Impressed upon 
the Population by Climate and other Causes, 
4, The Gradual Development of two Geo- 
graphical Parties, the North and South. 
5. Their Struggles for Supremacy in the 
Union; and 6. The Rupture between Them. 
The first five of these are fully considered 
in the volume—the last is reserved for the 
two volumes to come. Divested of super- 
fluous words—and Dr. Draper is less 
guilty than most writers of verbiag-—his 
doctrine seems to be, that the recent strug 
gle was the imevitable result of the oppo- 
sition of diverse forces, whose antagonism 
was generated by physical causes; and that 
of these physical causes, climate was the 
chief. Strippel of its verbal dress, this is 
what Dr. Draper’s theory amounts to, 
The views are supported with some plausi- 
bility, and the bases of the argument are 
laid with care and deliberation. So long 





* History of the American Civil War. By John 
William Draper, M.D., LL.D. In Three Volumes, 
Vol. i. Containing the Causes of the War and the 
Events Preparatory to it, up to the close of Presi. 
dent Bach ’s Administration. New York: Ha» 
per & Brothers. 8vo.,, pp. 567. 
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as the author confines himself to the array 
of physical facts, the accuracy of his 
statements will scarcely be questioned. It 
is only when he gets to deductions that he 
challenges controversy. It is then that 
the reader begins to see how utterly igno- 
rant the philosopher is of the real value of 
the antagonism that resulted in one of the 
most barbarous wars of history, and how 
he mistakes a modifying influence for 
first cause. 

We have not, in the pages allotted to 
our netices ot new works, the space to 
follow and expose the fallacies of Dr. Dra- 
per. All that we can do is to glance at 
some of the salient points which he pre- 
sents. His main great error lies in the as- 
sumption that the armed dispute of the 
North and Seuth arose from climate and 
the physical characteristics of the two sec- 
tions of the country. If the controversy 
had been new and peculiar, if such had 
never occurred before among the English- 
speaking people, his position might be 
worthy of support, and might gain cte- 
dence. But the recent contest was only an 
adjourned quarrel. It began with govern- 
ment. From all time there have been two 
opposing theories of administering public 
affairs in organized communities. One of 
these was that of the advocates of centri- 
fugal force. Everything with them was to 
come from the centre, and in the motion 
of affairs, specific powers were to be thrown 
off at a required tangent. Carried to its 
legitimate result, this leads to despotism, 
to government by divine right; it presup- 
poses that the people are incapable of 
directing affairs; it treats them as minors, 
with one, or a few, at the centre as the only 
adult, or adults, who are to exercise over 
the mass a parental control. The other 
doctrine is that the government, being for 
the*benefit of the mass, is to be created by 
the mass; that it is centripetal, falling into 
the centre from the circumference when 
needed; and that, as no individual man 
can place himself absolutely over the mass 
without their consent, so no individual can 
be divested of certain rights—and these 
include all that do not interfere with the 
rights of others. The fight between these 
two principles, going on in all ages and in 
all countries peopled by the Caucasian, or 
progressive species of man, reached its 
greatest intensity in that composite race, 
known as the English, of which the people 
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of the United States are a part. It has 
been waged in England for centuries—is 
waged there now. It colonized this coun- 
try; it led to the quarrels between the 
Colonists and the Governors sent by the 
Crown, and it brought on the war of 
1768-88, which ended in the emancipation 
of the Colonies from the control of the 
parent’ State, and their assumption of the 
powers and duties of free and independent 
States, united for strength in the struggle, 
and united for safety afterward. The 
party of centralization endeavored to tax 
the tea of the Colonists—the latter, devot- 
ed to maintaining the independence of 
municipalities, resisted it. The centrifu- 
gals careil nothing for the revenue to be 
gained by the tax; the centripetals had a 
supreme contempt for the petty amount 
sought to be taken, It was the principle 
involved. If successful in the impost, it 
would be a heavy gain as a precedent to 
one party, and a heavy loss to the other. 
The fight still goes on héere—will go on 
But it is independent of section and cli 
thate, and the physical conformation of the 
land. These may modify the energy, or 
somewhat alter the habits of a peo; le, but 
never change its sentiments, or create its 
convictions. At this time the two oppos- 
ing parties of which we speak, are nearly 
equally divided in beth sections—the een- 
tralists somewhat in the minority. Cir- 
cumstances have given an ascendancy to 
centralization which is only temporary. 
The habits of our people are such that 
they will not admit their privileges to come 
from the centre, and at the will of the 
central power, for any length of time. The 
New Englanders just now support central 
ization; but New England is the strongest 
advocate of State independence, and, when 
her own rights are concerned, Massachu- 
setts, or Vermont, is ready now, as she al 
ways has been, to evade, nullify, or resist 
the law of the Federal Government. Dr. 
Draper -not only misconceives the real 
question at issue, but during its discus- 
sion his terms are not always consistent 
with his position. When he uses the 
phrases ‘“‘the idealistic North and mate- 
rialistic South,” the expressions would con- 
tain a total admission were they anything 
but utter nonsence. 

It made money as the factor and shop- 
keeper of the South—it sold the golden 
egys, and in its greed endeavored to get 
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them all by killing the bird that laid them. 
But it did not hate negro ‘‘slavery”—it mere- 
ly hated and does hate the negro. So long 
as the “ slave-trade” was in the hands of ‘he 
North, the latter was the vigorous cham- 
pion of the southern system for the South, 
where the system paid, and not for the 
North, where it would not pay. Indeed, 
our author admits that it was the stoppage of 
the ‘‘slave-trade” that finally overwhelmed 
the South. While she monopolized the 
trade in negroes from the coast, while she 
was cne of the lords of the barracoon, the 
North stood by her profits and her order— 
great was Diana of the Ephesians; when it 
was gone, she became the foe of that, and 
all finked with it, blasphemed the goddess 
and desecrated the fane. It was not 
wounded principle that impelled, but 
baffle: avarice; it wis not hatred of the 
thing, but envy of her successors in its 
possession. 

At times Dr. Draper makes rather rash 
statements, and such as are serious blem- 
ishes on a book that otherwise shows great 
research and high mental power. Thus, 
in speaking of maize in the North, he tells 
us “though the height attained is less, 
and the plant more insignificant in appear- 
ance than in the South, the seed yield is 
said to be four or five times as heavy.” 
The amount of Indian corn to the acre in 
the South is beyond that of the North, 
with the same culture. The minimum is 
more, the maximum less, because the 
northern culture is generally more thorough; 
the difference of weight per bushel is but 
trifling—not over five pounds. Admitting 
that the southern corn weighs fifty-five 
pounds to the bushel, and the northern 
corn sixty pounds, and that the average 
product South is thirty Lushels, at tour 
time; the weight, that would make the 
average product of the North one hundred 
and ten bushels per acre. If Dr. Draper 
b lieves that to be the average yield North, 
he is uot well acquainted with the statis- 
tics of nor:hern agriculture. And equally 
a fault is he in some other statements. 
Thus he informs the reader that ‘ union- 
ism implied a single nation.” It is an ab- 
surdity in terms. Unionism implied what 
its name implied, and nothing more. If 
Dr. Draper will look at reports of the de- 
bates that occurred in the Convention that 
framed the Constitution, and in the State 
Conventions that ratified it, in the instruc- 
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tions to delegates, in the conditional ratifi- 
cations of some of the States, and consider 
the amendments so soon adopted to limit 
stilt farther the powers of the General Gov- 
ernment, he w.li see the jealousy of con- 
solidation, th: fear of having a ¢reat cen- 
tral power, and the resolute determination 
to preserve a: much of the independence 
of the several States as was compatible 
with the formation of a Union effective for 
gemeral defence. Still more absurd is it 
when he assumes that the history of the 
late war was the record of the victory of 
anidea. It was not. It was the record of 
the victory of fraud. The civil war, begot 
of fraud, born of fraud, lived in fraud, and 
was itself a fraud. 

Nevertheless, the book of Dr. Draper is 
noteworthy for its vigor, elegance of style, 
and copiousness of illustration. It is a ne- 
cessary volume on the table of the man of 
leisure, It sheds new light upon the causes 
and consequences of the recent struggle. 
Its manner in many respects is admirable. 
If not always lo .ical in its deductions, it is 
generally trustworty in its premises. The 
weakness of the book is in the cause and 
not im the author; the strength, vigor and 
charming flow ot language that holds the 
reader from the opening to the close, are 
all Dr. Draper’s own. However we may 
dissent from the conclusions of the writer, 
we are obliged to give him a high place 
among the teachers of positive philosophy. 
Holding less ra:k than ‘‘ The Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” the volume be- 
fore us is far above ‘The Civil Policy of 
America” in intrinsic merit, and is the 
most able and ingenious defence cf inde- 
fensible doctrines in politics that has been 
issued from the press during the last quar- 
ter of a century. In one thing at least the 
thoughtful observer will agree with him, 
namely—his gloomy views of the future. 
He recognizes the sectional antagonism 
which is only scotched, not killed, and in- 
sists that it can only be prevented by jus- 
tice to all. This last presupposes a race of 
statesmen in power. We have no states- 
men, unless they be hidden in priya e cir- 
cles, We are governed by empirics—po- 
litical quacks, ‘‘upon whose should: rs the 
burthen of a provinee were a load fit for 
an Atlas.” These undertake to manage 
the affairs of a country whose territory is 
vast, and whose population equals in num- 
ber that of some of the great powers of 
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Europe—a population heterogeneous in 
character, and with diverse interests—a 
country demoralized by @ war con- 
ducted after a most barbarous fashion. 
And now, when the reaction is set- 
tiny in, when the taxes are most oppres- 
sive, when food, labor and clothing are 
high, when industry, if not entirely par- 
alyzel, moves with fetters on its hands, a 
burthen on its back, and clogs on its feet— 
fellows of narrow views and weak brains, 
who have neither a knowledge of state 
craft nor a sense of right, bring to the 
ma--agement of delicate questions, the arts 
of the ward politician, and the tricks of 
the mountebank. Dr. Draper is not alone 
in his gloomy anticipations of the future. 


“Beauseincourt”* is a novel that will 
disappoint the reader exceedingly—pleas- 
antly, because it has vastly more power 
than the opening chapter would indicate, 
and unpleasantly, since an interest is 
aroused in the personal history of the hero- 
ine, which is not satisfied in the end. So 
far as Miriam Monfort is concerned, we are 
left to await the sequel. The episode, 
which makes up the book, is told with 
great vividness and force, the characters 
painted with bold strokes of the brush, and 
the incidents presented with wonderful ef- 
fect. One critic has compared it unfavor- 
ably with ‘‘Jane Eyre,” but there is no re- 
semblance in characters, incidents or plot 
between the two books. Between Charlotte 
Bionte and the author of “‘Beauseincourt ” 
there is no connection, beyond the fact that 
both deal in their representative works with 
the hidden crimes of a peculiar man. But 
the heroes of the story, their surroundings, 
mental characteristics, and the machinery 
evoked to produce the catastrophe, are en- 
tirely dissimilar. Jf we were to liken the 
style of the author of ‘‘Beauseincourt” to 
anything, we might say it was a mixture of 
Poe and Godwin ; but this would be to do 
injustice in order to seek a not very clear 
resemblance. In reading the book, how- 
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ever, we were not disposed to seek the 
original of the author, where she was not 
entirely original. We were thoroughly in- 
terested in the story—in the analysis of the 
acts and motives of a character rather new, 
and certainly striking, and in noting with 
what skill the most repulsive details were 
softened, without being overlooked. We 
closed the book with a feeling of unsatis- 
fied interest, nevertheless ; because we felt 
there was something yet to be told—that 
we had had four acts of the drama, and 
the fifth yet remained to be played. Des- 
pite this fault, the work is extraordinary, 
and may be saiely pronounced the best 
novel' from an American source that has 
been issued from the press for a considera- 
ble length of time. 

The style of Madame Muehlbach, and 
the nature of her historic-1 novels, have 
become so familiar to American readers 
through v.rious translations, that it is 
useless to speak of them here. The last 
of her productions that has appeared deals 
with the court and character of Henry 
the Eighth, of England. The time select- 
ed is at the latter part of Henry’s life, 
commencing with the day of his marriage 
to Catherine Parr, and ending with his 
death, and the marriage of his widow to 
Lord Seymour. The title is, perhaps, an 
improper one—the queen occupying the 
main point of interest. The characters 
introduced are generally drawn as repre- 
sented by the historian, with the exception 
of Edward the Sixth, who, though he steps 
but a moment on the scene, is stigmatized 
as possessing the bloodthirstiness and hy- 
pocrisy of his father. Some of the scenes 
are worked up with considerable dramatic 
force, and the volume possesses fully as 
much interest as many of those that pre- 
ceded it—not, however, quite equal to 
«Frederick the Great’’ either in manage- 
ment of incident or the development of 
character, but excellent enough in both to 
hold the reader absorbed to the close, 





* The Romance of Beauseincourt. An Episode ex. 


tracted from the Retrospect of Miriam Monfort. By 
the author of “The Household of Bouverie.” New 
York; G. W. Carleton & Co, 12mo , pp. 456. 


* Henry VIII. and his Court; or, Catherine Pars. 
An [sic] Historical Novel. By L. Muehlbach. From 
the German, by the Rev. H. N. Pierce,D.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Ca. 12mo., pp. 418 
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—A writer in one of our magazines says : 
‘Great orators, like great poets, are not 
the best thinkers and statesmen. Their 
office is not the highest, but it is to lead 
men by the ears.” It may be true that 
eloquence leads mankind by the ears ; but 
.it is a nobler superiority than power, which 
every dunce may use, or than fraud, which 
every knave may employ to lead them by 
the nose. But let us not make the mistake 
to call mere ccpious spouting eloquence. 
Eloquence must flow like a stream that is 
fei by an abundant spring, and not spurt 
forth a little frothy water after a shower, 
and then remain dry the rest of the time. 
Only the profound mind can be truly elo- 
quent. The famous orators of Greece and 
Rome were the greatest statesmen and min- 
isters of these commonwealths. Examples : 
Demosthe::es, Cicero, Phocion, Horten- 
sius, Crassus, Cato, The Gracchi, Pericles, 
Eschines, and Lysias. These were not only 
great orators, but profound thinkers and 
statesmen. No man who has a soul can 
read these orations, after the flight of so 
many ages, after the extinction of the gov- 
ernments and of the people for whom they 
were pronounced, w.thout feeling at this 
hour the passions they were designed to 
move, and the spirit they were designed to 
raise. The greatest orators of France and 
of England have been their profoundest 
‘thinkers and statesmen.” Our own Web- 
ster is a type of the great orators of the 
world. But Edward Everett was not a 
great orator. He was a sentence-monger. 
He wrote everything out with the detail of 
a bricklayer, and then committed every 
word to memory with the formality of an 
old maid. His performance was a struc- 
ture of glittering words, and no more. He 
had rheloric, but not eoquence. He had not 
much thought, an less statesmanship. 
His last public speech, just before his 
death, was an example o h.s general shal- 
lowmess, in which he declared, in his pecu- 
liar oraculur accents, that ‘‘hereafter oil 
will take the pace of cotton in the com- 


merce of the world.” Just then the kero- 
sene-oil bubble was swollen to its greatest 
dimensions, and, to Mr. Everett’s shallow 
vision, was about to take its place as a fixed 
star, which should overshadow the whole 
earth. Already that 0:1 bubble is as collapsed 
a thing as Mr. Everett's rhetoric. The Bos- 
ton magazinist took Everett as an example 
of the great orators, and thus naturally 
enough fell into his blunder about the gifts 
of eloquence, 


—The spectacle which the United States 
presents to the eye of mankind at the pre- 
sent moment, we see, taxes both the curi- 
osity and amazement of European journal- 
ists. They have been familiar with the 
names of Wade, Sumner, Phillips, and their 
like, and they knew that they were without 
character and without influence. But now 
these men, like devils starting up out of 
the earth, seem to rule the land with abso- 
lute sway. The thing is more inexplicable 
from the fact that these evil spirits are 
without great ability. But the secret is, 
that the people have been, to a great ex- 
tent, the accomplices of these malcontents. 
The most incepable, ungracious, profligate, 
and cowardly wretches, invested with pow- 
er, and masters of the purse, will be suffi- 
cient for any work where the people are ac- 
complices. Avarice or luxury is rapacious ; 
let them feed it. The more itis fed, the 
more profuse it will grow. Want is the 
consequence of profusion, or, venality of 
want, and dependence of both. By this 
progression, the first men in the nation be- 
come the pensioners of tho least, and he: 
who has talents the simplest tool of him 
who hes none, The distemper soon de- 
scends, not indeed to make a deposit below, 
but to spread itself out, and pervade the 
whole body. This is the philosophy of the 
power which such ill-bred wretches as the 
maliguants of Congress wield. It is pre- 
cively the process by which many nations 
have lost their liberty. The English na- 
tion has been broken to pieces two or three 
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times in thesame way. The devil of Round- 
headism belonged to the same amily as this 
devil of ours, at the present time. He is 
no stranger on this earth, and has not been 
for these sad five thousand years of historic 
time. 

—The following is a specimen of letters 
we constantly receive from true but hope- 
less gentlemen in the South: “ Military 
District No. 2, late North Carolina. C. 
Chauncey Burr, Esq.—Dear Sir: Permit 
me, an humble subject of the irrepressible 
Yankee nation, to express my gratitude 
and very great surpri:e to learn there is in 
all that great country north of the Poto- 
mac one man who has the moral and physi- 
cal courage to maintain and defend the 
truth, in spite of all threats and danger. 
If there were more like you north of the 
Potomac, I should not, as now, despair of 
liberty.” We desire to undeceive our friend 
as to the sentiment of the people “north 
of the Potomac.” The men who believe 
precisely a: we do, are, we have no doubt, 
actually a majority north of the Potomac, 
Nearly the whole body of the Democratic 
party may be put in this list. But that 
party has been demoralized and broken to 
pieces by incompetent™ ‘or cowardly, or 
venal leadership. There are really but two 
parties in the country—the one believes in 
a government of consent, and the other of 
force, One is in favor of the American 
principle proper, and the other has adopt- 
ed the European principle. The friends of 
the American principle are largely in the 
ascendant, if the real issue could be made 
plain. But, alas! that issue is covered up 
beneath such mountains of venality, poli- 
cy, trickery, and all sorts of rubbish, that 
it is almost entirely hid from the popular 
view. Too many of our papers are owned 
by, or mortgaged to, capitalists, whose 
brains are by no means equal to their cash, 
and so journalism is, to a great extent, in 
the interest of a policy which is the eternal 
foe of truth. Let every Democratic editor 
speak his own sentiments for one week, and 
the Mongrels would think the judgment 
day had come! And so it would come— 
for them ! 


—General Longstreet and some other 
southern gentlemen, whose days seem to 
have survived their honor, are so hopeless 
of free government that they want to be 
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among the first to rush into the temple of 
despotism. We have read in one of the 
historians of the latter Roman Empire, 
that S: pores, one of the kings of Persia, 
was crowned before he-was born. Soon 
after his father’s death, his mother was 
found to be enciente, and the impatient, or 
the ambitious, courtiers imme:.iately 
brought forth the ensigns of royalty, and 
placed them on hcr majesty’s person, 
while the princes and satraps prostrate re- 
cognized the embryo monarch. With 
about as indecent haste these fallen south- 
ern ggntlemen seem ambitious to hail the 
embryo despotism of our country. Had 
Anna Dickinson, instead of Wilson, been 
the missionary to New Orleans, we know 
not what ceremonies might not have been 
pesformed. We dislike to think about it. 


—It is said that Thad. Stevens is in the 
habit of ‘‘ mumbling to himseit” that “re- 
volutions never go backwards.” But then 
justice sometimes does. What became of the 
butcher of the French revolution? What 
has generally been the fate of usurpers and 
tyrants? Our own country has a recent 
example, which was but a repetition of the 
events of forty centuries. The Arehbishop 
of Canterbury was burned at Oxiord in 
1556. He had before caused John Lam- 
bert and Ann Askew to burn alive, because 
they denied what is called the corporeal 
presence. Soon after he denied this doc- 
trine himself, and was himself burnt. That 
is the way justice runs. The oniy conso- 
lation there isfor Thad. Stevens is, that the 
grave must pretty soon snatch him from 
the reach of all earthly justice. 


—A clever female writer, who resides in 
the country, writes us that she ‘should 
enjoy nothing so much as to live in New 
York city, to have the benefit of literary 
society.” We advise her not to break the 
charm of the idea by an actual acquaint- 
ance with the literary society of New York. 
The less said on that subject the better. 
It is not to be denied that there is consid- 
erable literary ability in New York; but 
there is no such thing as literary sociely 
there, As for that, what is called literary 
society everywhere is, to a really profound 
and earnest mind, stale and unprofitab.e. 
The genuine scholar and hard student, if 
he seek society at all, shuns the company 
of that class of adventurers who make up 
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everywhere what is called “literary soci- 
ety.” Great men are not often seekers 
atter soc:ety. Society is a good place to 
babble, but not to think. And it is for the 
most part babblers who are found in that 
somewhat promiscuous place called ‘‘lit- 
erary society.” After Voltaire had wearied 
and became disgusted with ‘literary soci- 
ety,” and retired to his farm at Ferney, he 
wrote to his friend, the great Clairaut, that : 
“I find more good sense, and much more 
honesty, in my laborers and vinedressers, 
than in the literary peddlers.” Men of real 
literary ability mix little in society of any 
kind, and much less in the company of 
‘*literary peddlers.” If there is any such 
thing as literary society in New York, it is 
composed of a class of borrowers of small 
sums of money, known as Bohemians— 
uneasy men and women who eat in under- 
ground saloons, and sleep in still more 
promiscuous places. We have heard that 
this ciass are represented in a small daily, 
so-called literary paper ; but we have never 
seen it. We have never heard of but one 
man who has, and he was, we understand, 
at some pains to find a copy, because he 
was slandered in it. The swindling con- 
cern (all who advertise in it under the idea 
that it has a circulation are swindled) will 
probably live as long as other similar pro- 
jects by the same parties have, and that is 
more or less extended according to the 
numerical force of the victims. We trust 
our correspondent, after this brief picture 
o literary society in New York, will be 
content with the more profitable company 
of her books, and thesweet, and pure, and 
joy-inspiring society of the forests and 
fields, where the tire-i mind can find repose 
without contamination, and amusement 
without evil associations. 

—aA correspondent apologises for the un- 
manly surrender of principle by some 
southern gentlemen, by saying, ‘‘ the worl.1 
is full of such examples, and it is natural for 
men to look at last after their own interest 
before that of their country.” We are not 
aware that the world is so full of such bad 
examplés in the history of men who have 
ever deserved well ot their country. When 
Sir Thomas More was put on trial for tres 
son for d« nying the supremacy of the king, 
ater ‘he indictment was read, the Lord 
Chancellor said; ‘You see how grievously 
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you have offended his Majosty; yet he is 
so very merciful, that if you will lay aside 
your obstinacy, and change your opinio:, 
we hope you may obtain pardon and favor 
in his sight.” But the hero replied: 
‘*Most noble Lords, I have great reason to 
return thanks to your honors for this your 
great civility, but I beseech Almighty God, 
that I may continue in the same mind I 
am in, through His grace, unto death,” 
Thank God, the history of this world is fall 
of such heroism and virtue as this! The 
man who does not prefer every other loss 
to that of liberty—who does not piefer 
death to dishonor—is made of meaner stuff 
than the virtuous portion of mankind has 
ever delighted to honor. The white man 
who will consent to become the companion 
and equal of negroes—who will tamely see 
the white race stripped of liberty and prop- 
erty, for the sake of negroes—deserves to 
be execrated by all future ages. He has 
earned. an immortality of infamy. A true 
man, 8 brave man, would sooner si:ffer a 
hundred deaths than counsel the swamping 
the white race in a great social and politi- 
eal cesspool of negroes. 

—Several ‘‘Radical” editors, especially 
in Connecticut, are in the habit of writing 
columns abusing tis because we have in our 
lectures on the Races proved that the 
anatomy of the negro bears as strong a 
resemblance to the apeas to the white man, 
and then drawing black lines around theiz 
‘‘gush of ignorance,” mail it to our ad- 
dress, for the purpose, we suppose, of be- 
ing “noticed.” They are of that class of 
‘*narrow-minded blockheads,” as Mr, 
Greeley calls them, who would ‘‘e-teem it 
an honor to be kicked by a gentleman.” 
We cannot afford to accommodate them. 
We have neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to chastise all the small dogs who bark 
at us. 

—An English journal thinks that ‘the 
United States is passing through the ex- 
perience England once had in her War of 
the Roses.”’ But there was a: least this dif- 
ference, that in England the battle was be- 
tween the white and the red rose, but here 
it is between the white rose and the Afri- 
can poppy. England’s white rose and red 
rose had dreadful thorns for the nation. 
If our African poppy has not thorns, it has 
an awful stench. If it does not ‘smell to 
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heaven,” its odors are strong enough of 
another place. 


—tThe art of hatching chickens without 

a hen is set down in one of our exchanges 

as ‘‘a modern discovery.” But more than 

a hundred years ago the same thing was 

done by Reaumur, a Frenchman, and four 

or five thousand years before that the prac- 

tice was begun in Egypt. Was not Solo- 

mon right when he declared there was 

*‘nothing new under the sun?” Who was 

it that called Solomon ‘a grumbling old 

fogy?” But we have great respect for his 

fault-finding, He had grounds. The 

more we know of the past the less we can 

praise the present. Who, for instance, has 

not been charmed by the beautiful story of 

the Ephesian Matron, in French verse, by 

Fontaine? But long before Fontaine it 

was in Italy. It is to be found in the Latin 

of Petronius, and he took it from the 

Greek, and the Greeks had it from the 

Arabs, and they from the Chinese; where 

the Chinese got it we do not say. Not long 

since a book was published in Boston on 

Children, which met with great praise, and 

justly, on its merits, for everything in it 

was taken out of Aristotle. Some years 

ago we pointed out one of Mr. Sumner’s 

famous orations, the best parts of which 

were pronounced by Demosthenes, in 

Greece, more than three hundred and fifty 

years before the birth of Ohrist. In elo- 

quence, poe'ry, and philosophy, the world 

has not advanced a step in two thousand 

years. Has it not gone back? But it has 

gone ahead in other things—in material 

matters: in theart of butchering men, and 

in swift locomotion. But in capactry our 
race has neither retrograded nor advanced. 
The mental capacity of races is as station- 
ary as their physical type. The skulls of 
the old Northmen of England, disinterred 
from the barrows, where they have lain 
since the invasion of Cesar, are equal in 
size and shape to those of the proudest 
lords and gentlemen of the present day. 
The capacity of white men, negroes, In- 
dians, and Malays, and all other races, is 
“the same now that it was at their creation. 
The dream about mental progress is pleasant 
enongh, especially to a shallow mind, but 
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history and science break it all to pieces, 
Perhaps the world has lost more arts than 
it now possesses, 


—One of the most learned gentlemen in 
our country, B. Jaeger, Knight of the Can- 
non of the Empire of Austria, Knight of 
the Cross of Saint Viadimia of the Empire 
of Russia, and late Professor of Zoology, 
etc., in Princeton Coliege, has a book in 
press entitled ‘‘Remmuscences or a Lone 
Laz,” which will contain much that is of 
great interest to the scientific world. A 
portion of the work is devoted to the au. 
thor’s travels in the West India Islands, to 
which he was sent as a Naturalist by the 
Emperor of Russia. His observations of 
the condition of things in Hayti, under 
negro emancipation, will be particularly 
important and instructive at the present 
moment. 


—Where is Wendell Phillips, the cham. 
pion of the fatal business of turning loose 
negroes upon civilized commun ties? It is 
more than two months since we asked him 
to point us to a single instance in the his- 
tory of the whole world where a large body 
of negroes had been em»ncipated without 
ruining both races. But Mr. Phillips is s» 
lent. He dare not name a single spot as 
an illustration of the successful termina- 
tion of such an experiment. He has been 
for twenty years filling these States full of 
his loud and defiant challenges on this sub- 
ject, but the first time he is offered an op- 
portunity of discussing it in a fair and 
equal manner before the public, he is as 
silent asa dead man. Requiescat. 


Where are the ‘American Flag” patri- 
ots now? The Mexicans, to seize Sazita 
Anna, in violation of the laws of nations, 
literally trampled, with their feet, upon the 
American flag, and yet we have not heard 
a single note of wail from these leather- 
lunged heroes, who but just now made 
our country a bedlam with their hypocriti- 
cal yells, The American flag may be tram- 
pled into the mud forty fathoms deep, and 
these flag screamers will never raise a note, 
unless it may, somehow, redound to the 
glory of negroes. ‘* Beautiful black dap 
lings ed 





